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PUNIC WAR IN SPAIN BETWEEN 211 AND 206 B.c.! 


Tue difficulty of the chronology given by 
Livy for the war with the Carthaginians in 
Spain from 218 to 206 is well known. 
Numerous attempts have been made to 
clear up the matter as regards the earlier 
part of this period, from 218 to 211. As 
regards the later part scholars till quite re- 
cently have acquiesced in the despair of Ar- 
nold, Mommsen, and Ihne as tothe possibility 
of disentangling the puzzle, or with the last- 
named have regarded the attempt as ‘ lang- 
weilig und fructlos.’ Of late years however 
some vigorous attempts have been made, 
first by Keller in the Rheinisches Museum 
for 1874 (xxix. 88—96) in an essay ‘ Zu den 
Quellen des Hannibalischen Krieges’: and 
again in 1891 by Soltau in the 26th volume 
of Hermes ‘Zur Chronologie der hispanis- 
chen Feldziige 212—206. Ein Beitrag zur 
Quellenkritik bei Livius.’ And almost 
simultaneously with this last we have the 
inaugural dissertation of Max Jumpertz. 
As I shall have to express disagreement 
in more than one point with Jumpertz, I 
would begin by saying that the essay ap- 
pears to me to be both ingenious and original. 
Herr Jumpertz has studied all the accessible 
sources, and has in several respects made 
fruitful suggestions and thrown light on 
difficulties. If he is in some degree too 
ready to throw over Livy, and even Polybius, 
and to put excessive value on the chrono- 
logical information of such authors as 
Eutropius, Appian, and Zonaras, when their 
information tallies with his theory, that is 
only what one must expect in a writer with 
a thesis to maintain. In one passage in- 
1 Der Rimisch-Karthagische Krieg in Spanien 211 
—206. Fine historische Untersuchung, von Max 
Jumpertz. Berlin 1892. 
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deed he is so eager for support that he has 
made Livy contradict himself, when such 
contradiction arises entirely from misunder- 
standing Livy’s words; but as a rule he 
marshals his texts clearly and correctly, and 
is not to be misled by imaginary repetitions 
or ‘doublets ’ which Genzken found in Livy’s 
text. 

Though Genzken’s? pamphlet is not now 
under review, it is necessary to say a word 
upon one of his results, because with it 
Jumpertz starts on his investigation. 
Genzken argues that the fall of the Scipios 
took place in the year 211, whereas Livy 
places it in 212. With this conclusion, which 
is in fact not necessary for Jumpertz’s theory, 
I must first state my reasons for disagree- 
ing. It rests chiefly on the authority of 
Eutropius, who seems to place it in the 
year of Hannibal’s march to Rome (211), 
and on the indication in Livy xxv. 32 of his 
having omitted much that had previously 
happened, including the place of the winter 
quarters, from which he abruptly announces 
the departure of the Romans. The Scipios 
also, according to Genzken, perished early 
in the spring, and therefore, if this took 
place in 212, we have nearly two years to 
account for between that event and the 
arrival of Africanus, during which Livy 
recounts scarcely anything. In answer it 
may be fairly maintained that Eutropius’ 
authority on such a point of chronology 
is worth next to nothing. His narrative is 
the barest summary, and in the same chap- 
ter in which he mentions the fall of the 
Scipios he briefly alludes to Marcellus’ 


2 De rebus a P. et Cn. Corneliis Scipionibus in 
Hispania gestis, Hermann Genzken, Gottingen 1879. 
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actions in Sicily as though they might all 
be included in the same year 211, and yet 
Syracuse had been taken in 212 and Mar- 
cellus had been in Sicily two years before 
that event. Nor can we rely upon Livy’s 
omission of events in one year to prove 
that he has misdated such as he does give. 
He gives nothing like a continuous or full 
history of the Spanish part of the war, 
seeming only to intend to point to impor- 
tant and decisive events. So far moreover 
from placing the fall of the Scipios in the 
‘beginning of spring’ he commences his 
chapter with ‘eadem arstatE in Hispania’ ; 
and though he goes on to describe the 
events as following upon the Roman im- 
perators’ breaking up from winter quarters 
(egresst hibernis), it is not clear how long he 
conceives the intermediate events to take. 
I may add a suggestion that may perhaps 
give a clue to more than one difficulty in 
Livy’s Spanish narrative. In Spain, as is 
often mentioned in modern wars, the heat 
renders a midsummer campaign almost im- 
possible. It is therefore customary for 
troops to go into quarters from about June 
to August. May not Livy, finding in his 
authorities the breaking up of quarters 
mentioned, have sometimes mistaken this to 
mean the breaking up of winter instead of 
summer quarters? But there are stronger 
reasons for doubting the change of chrono- 
logy, founded on circumstances which there 
is no good reason to dispute. On the fall of 
the Scipios the Roman power in Spain was 
saved from ruin by the heroism of a Roman 
eques, Lucius Marcius, who collected the 
scattered remnants of the two armies, en- 
trenched himself in safe quarters on the 
north of the Ebro, and even inflicted a 
defeat upon Hasdrubal son of Gisco [Livy 
xxv. 37]. The soldiers rewarded him by 
electing him by acclamation to be their 
commander with the rank of pro-praetor. 
He sent a despatch to the senate, with an 
account of his actions, in which he gave 
such offence to the senators by assuming 
the pro-praetorial style without authority 
from home, that when it was read in the 
senate by the new consuls (7c. 15 March 
211) the proposal for supplying clothes 
and food for his army was postponed, along 
with the question as to who was to be sent 
to take command of the army [Livy xxvi. 
1—2]. This implies that Marcius’ actions 
and conseyuently the fall of the Scipios 
was in the previous consular year, i.e. be- 
fore 15 March 211, and probably in the 
latter part of 212. That no resolution was 
taken earlier by the senate is easily ac- 
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counted for by the fact that its whole 
attention and energies were devoted first to 
the repulse of Hannibal’s advance on Rome 
and secondly to the siege of Capua. It 
was not till the fall of the latter that 
they at last felt able to send an army and 
an imperator to Spain, C. Claudius Nero ; 
although if we are to accept a statement 
made in xxxvi. 37—to which I shall have 
to refer again—some reinforcements had 
already left Rome for Spain. For some nine 
months then, if the Scipios fell in the later 
part of 212, we have to regard Spain as 
without a Roman imperator, and only the 
province north of the Ebro being success- 
fully held by Marcius: we then have to 
allow some months for Nero’s unsuccessful 
campaign, in which, though not defeated, 
he was outwitted by Hasdrubal son of 
Hamilcar ; and which, whether in the valley 
of the Baetis as Livy indicates, or north of 
the Ebro as Jumpertz maintains (being 
obliged thereby to find room for two en- 
tirely new towns in North Spain), seems 
likely to require all the time between the 
fall of Capua and the going into winter 
quarters for 211—210, in which Seipio 
Africanus found the army on his arrival. I 
therefore submit that the charge against 
Livy of having misdated the fall of the 
Scipios is at any rate not proved with any- 
thing like certainty. 

It is time however to come to Jumpertz’s 
own pamphlet. The principal difficulties 
with which he proposes to grapple are three. 
I. Livy puts the capture of New Carthage 
in 210, Polybius apparently in 209. II. 
Polybius, with whom Livy perhaps may be 
made to agree, puts the battle of Baecula in 
the year after the capture of New Carthage, 
i.e. in 208, immediately after which Has- 
drubal crosses the Pyrenees on his way to 
Italy. The Annalists, represented by the 
accounts preserved in Zonaras, Appian, 
Eutropius, and Silius Italicus, place it in 
209, soon after the capture of New Car- 
thage. III. Livy, who assigns very few 
events to 208 and none to 207 in Spain, 
crowds 206 with operations for which ‘ the 
period of one summer however liberally 
measured is too short.’ 

In the first of these questions Jumpertz 
elects to stand by Polybius and reject the 
chronology of Livy. With this conclusion 
I am on the whole inclined to agree, «l- 
though it is not neaily so certain as he 
seems to suppose, nor are the arguments 
with which he supports it entirely free from 
objection. Forinstance,admitting that Scipio 
was elected pro consul in 211, he goes on: 
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‘Whether Scipio went to Spain as early 
as 211 is another question. Scipio was 
elected Pro-consul, that is, to a regular oflice 
although in an irregular way. Now, there 
was no need for his appearance in Spain 
being hurried. For on the receipt of the 
vews of the fall of the two elder Scipios the 
Senate provisionally, as it seems, entrusted 
Gaius Claudius Nero with the chief com- 
mand, and therefore it was a matter of 
course that Scipio should only enter upon 
his office at the period fixed by law or cus- 
tom. The day for the consuls to enter wpon 
their office was at that time the 15th of 
March. That the period of entrance for the 
Pro-consul was the same is attested indepen- 
dently, for the year 211 expressly (Liv. xxvi. 
1). Now as the designation undoubtedly 
took place on the 15 March 211, Scipio’s 
entrance on oflice must be assigned to the 
15 March 210. That would be in accord- 
ance with the general rule.’ 

There are several assumptions in this 
passage which can by no means be allowed 
to pass without question. In the first place 
the election of a man to the pro-consulate 
who had held no curule office was entirely 
out of the usual order of things, and the 
office thus held cannot be put on the footing 
of the ordinary extension of imperium to 
one already holding it. The office so 
bestowed was and was felt to be of a 
special nature, and would not necessarily 
begin at the same time as the ordinary pro- 
consulates. It is far from clear moreover 
that Livy conceives the election to have 
taken place early in 211. He narrates the 
mission and the partial failure of Nero 
before it, and after the fallof Capua. It was 
not till the anxiety of this siege was allayed, 
he says, that leisure was found to attend to 
the needs of Spain [et Romae senatui popu- 
loque post receptam Capuam non Italiae iam 
maior quam Hispaniae cura erat: et exerci- 
tum augert et imperatorem mitti placebat : 
nec tamen quem mitterent satis constabat... 
xxvi. 18]. Here we are told directly that 
the decision as to sending Scipio was not 
taken till after the fall of Capua ; it follows 
therefore that according to Livy his elec- 
tion would not have taken place on 15th of 
March 211. Again it seems a strange 
assertion that the pro-consuls were nomin- 
ated on the 15th of March of one year to 
begin office on the 15th of March of the 
next. Rather the general rule seems to 
have been that they were either nominated 
for an extension of tmpertum by the senate 
and therefore entered at once on their new 
term, or were nominated from among past 
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curule officers for service in the immediately 
ensuing campaign in Italy or in a foreign 
country. This seems to be the case with 
every pro-magistrate named in xxvi. 1. 
But Jumpertz is determined by any means 
to delay Scipio’s arrival in Spain till 210: 
and though he acknowledges that according 
to Livy (xxvi. 18—20) he went in 211, he 
endeavours to show that Livy contradicts 
himself. ‘We have however a_ positive 
indication to the same effect in xxvi. 37, 
where Livy himself narrates that in 210, 
after the capture of Tarentum, an army 
started for Spain. By this army that of 
Publius Scipio can alone be meant. Besides 
the legions of Nero, no other troops, that is 
in 211 and 210, arrived in Spain except 
Scipio’s 11,000 men. Nero’s troops however 
cannot be meant, because Nero marched his 
troops from Capua and embarked them at 
Pateoli [xxvi. 17], whereas the army men- 
tioned in xxvi. 37 started from Rome; and 
it was straight from the mouth of the Tiber 
that Scipio started with his army for Spain 
(c. 19). And so it follows from Livy that 
Scipio did not come to Spain till 210.’ One 
would be inclined to think that if Livy 
could contradict himself within twenty chap- 
ters on the subject of the year of Scipio's 
arrival in Spain, he might equally be 
capable of contradicting himself in regard 
to the port of embarcation. But as a 
matter of fact Herr Jumpertz has wholly 
misrepresented what Livy says in xxvi. 37, 
which has nothing to do with the year 210, 
though it comes in the middle of his narra- 
tive of that year. In that chapter he stops 
to reckon the evenly balanced successes 
which elated and depressed both sides in 
the mighty contest alternately. Among 
other things he says that against the 
glory of having advanced unopposed to the 
walls of Rome they had to place the fruit- 
lessness of the movement, pudebatque adeo 
se spretos ut, sedentibus ipsis ad Romana 
moenia, alia porta exercitus Romanus in 
Hispaniam duceretur. This, if it is to be 
accepted as truth, and is not an oratorical 
flourish, must mean that troops started for 
Spain in 211, when Hannibal was before 
Rome; and if Herr Jumpertz is right in 
saying that they were Scipio’s troops, then 
Scipio went to Spain in 211, and Livy is 
quite consistent as to the year. I do not 
think however that we are to believe that 
Scipio left for Spain while Hannibal was 
before Rome ; for according to Livy’s narra- 
tive he was not by that time elected pro- 
consul. It is impossible to say what the 
assertion can really mean, and whether 
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Livy has not simply exaggerated some 
ordinary despatch of fresh men or provi- 
sions ; but whatever the assertion is worth 
it makes against Herr Jumpertz and not for 
him. 

But, whenever Scipio went to Spain (211 
or 210), there remains the fact that Livy is 
apparently in opposition to Polybius as to 
the date of the capture of New Carthage, 
which according to him was in 210, while 
Polybius narrates it in his tenth book and 
therefore presumably under 209. Now the 
exact chronology of a fragment, such as that 
of Polybius x. 2-20, can never in itself be 
regarded as self-evident ; and in this case 
it is even more uncertain than usual, for 
Polybius deliberately goes back to give the 
whole history of Scipio’s career, and we 
cannot from the fragmentary state of what 
survives be sure of the point at which he 
starts.in chapter 6. Still Polybius indicates 
such lengthy and patient measures on the 
part of Scipio, both to inform himself on 
Spanish affairs before leaving Rome as well 
as after arriving in Spain, and to secure the 
adhesion and fidelity of Spanish tribes, that 
in the absence of positive contradiction it 
seems best to assume a considerable residence 
in Spain on the part of Scipio before 
commencing the advance on New Carthage, 
which he planned with such remarkable 
deliberation and secrecy. And as Nero’s 
imperium would naturally extend till 15 
March 210 we may believe that Scipio, even 
if he came to Spain before that time, did 
not take over the command of the army 
formally till then, and did not begin his move- 
ment until the next year. Such an arrange- 
ment of times is not without grave difficulties, 
even if we take Polybius by himself and 
cast Livy aside, and cannot be said to be 
proved. All wecan say is that it is possible, 
and that Herr Jumpertz has helped to make 
it more probable. 

The next point is the date of the battle 
of Baecula, which according to Polybius is 
immediately before Hasdrubal’s start for 
Italy in 208. Herr Jumpertz expresses the 
utmost respect for Polybius, whom he ‘ would 
be almost as unwilling to believe in error as 
guilty of a deliberate misstatement.’ Yet 
when it comes to a point necessary for the 
establishment of his own order of events he 
throws him over without remorse, and 
accuses him, not indeed of an actually un- 
authorised statement, but practically of 
suppressio vert. He imagines that to put a 
year between the battle of Baecula and 
Hasdrubal’s march to Italy was to intensify 
the blame attached to Scipio for allowing 
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Hasdrubal to give him the slip. Therefore 
in the Greek History of Scipio’s son the 
date was deliberately altered, and the per- 
version maintained by.the Scipionic family 
and flatterers ; and that Polybius, though he 
knew this, and knew the date from his other 
‘ Quellen,’ deliberately said nothing about it, 
but conceived himself justified in holding 
the opinion ‘that in the accounts of the 
commanders actually engaged he had in his 
hands the best authority.’ And indeed it 
does seem rather likely that he should think 
that they knew as much about it as the 
composers of meagre annals. For my part, 
whether Polybius be right or wrong, I shall 
without better proof entirely decline to 
believe Scipio capable of such a paltry sub- 
terfuge or Polybius capable of abetting him 
in it if he were. And, after all, what is the 
proof of such a theory ? 

Just this. That Zonaras (ix. 8) seems to 
put the battle of Baecula soon after the 
capture of New Carthage, and that with him 
Appian seems to agree, as well as Eutropius 
and Silius Italicus. It is true that Appian 
disagrees with Zonaras (= Dio) in more than 
one point, among other things introducing 
an entirely new battle (near Kannoné), of 
which however Jumpertz kindly relieves 
him by identifying it with Ilipa and leaving 
him only accountable for a blunder of two 
or three years. Still the effect of an agree- 
ment of these writers with Zonaras—Dio as 
to the date of the battle of Baecula is, we 
are assured, that for this date they all had 
the common source of Coelius, with whose 
sources Polybius must also have been 
acquainted. But an examination of the 
value of the statements of these writers will 
I believe leave us little inclined to regard 
their authority as of any weight in chrono- 
logical matters as against the simple and 
entirely credible narrative of Polybius (x. 34 
—40). Appian is such an_ incurable 
blunderer about Spanish affairs that he puts 
Saguntun north of the Ebro, makes Mar- 
cellus go to Spain from Sicily, and represents 
Scipio marching in a single night from the 
Ebro to New Carthage. If he has moreover 
misplaced the battle of Ilipa by two years, 
why need we think that he is accurately 
reporting his sources in regard to the battle 
of Baecula? Zonaras’ narrative is the 
merest summary, and the é ro xepaon 
ovoKxevacdpevos, on which Herr Jumpertz 
relies to show that there was winter between 
the battle of Baecula and the march to Italy, 
may very easily be a brief and not very 
accurate reference to Hasdrubal’s proceed- 
ings in Western Gaul, where according to 
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Polybius’ story we must regard him as spend- 
ing the winter of 208—7 and part of the 
spring of 207. As to Eutropius (iii. 10), if 
his brief summary is to be accepted as mak- 
ing for Herr Jumpertz in regard to the date 
of the battle of Baecula, we ought to allow 
his authority for the capture of New 
Carthage, which he certainly assigns to 210. 
But in truth nothing can be safely assumed 
from any of them ; and still less from Silius 
Italicus (xv. 416) who, to brighten his 
usually dreary muse, has a fancy picture of 
Hasdrubal being interrupted in a celebration 
of the foundation of New Carthage (whose 
fall therefore he is supposed not to have 
learnt) by the sudden attack of Scipio. 
Even if the partial agreement of these worth- 
less authorities (worthless that is on a 

question of chronology) may be held to 

point to Coelius as a common source, the 

authority of Coelius in such a matter is 

utterly insignificant in comparison with that 

of Polybius, especially when supported by 

Livy, who shows in many parts of his history 

in this period that he does not depend upon 

Polybius by any meansentirely. That Livy 

does agree with Polybius in this point Herr 

Jumpertz successfully shows. For though 

he tells the story under 209, he is evidently 

taking two years together, as the phrases 

aestatis eius principio with which xxvii. 17 

opens, followed after the account of the visit 

of Edesco by cum wis copiis Scipio veris 
principio ab Tarracone egressus, seem to 
declare. But, with this exception, I for my 
part elect to stand by Polybius rather than 
by Herr Jumpertz, who however, it is fair to 
add, while maintaining the fact of the wrong 
date, puts forward his explanation as a mere 
conjecture. 

For a criticism of the rearrangement of the 
events of 206 I have left myself no space. 
His conclusion, defended with great ingen- 
uity if not always on convincing ground, is 
‘that that belongsto 208 which Livy narrates 
under 207 ; to 207 the first part of history 
of 206; and the rest to 206.’ He has had 
before him several investigators of this 
particular point, Becker, Frantz, Weissen- 
born, Faltin and Matzat. He rightly 
rejects Matzat’s theory that Livy xxviii. 
12—16 is a mere repetition carelessly 
inserted of xxviii. 1—4. He finds a place 
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for both narratives in a way more or less 
different from the above-named authorities, 
chiefly in the fact of referring some of the 
events to 208, and not distributing them 
entirely between 207 and 206 ; though he is 
not very clear as to the portion to be assigned 
to 208. But he is at one with him in 
opposing the conservatism of Hesselbart who 
defends Livy’s history of 206. 

In one or two points in the course of the 
disquisition, which are not of the essence of 
his argument, one might be inclined to be 
critical. For instance it is surely the worst 
way possible of accounting for the well- 
known difficulty of Horace Odes iv. 8, 17 to 
assume that Horace was confused in his 
mind between the elder and younger Afri- 
canus (p. 12). And it was a pity by a 
misprint to exaggerate Polybius’ strange 
statement (x. 9) that Scipio marched from 
the Ebro to New Carthage in seven days, a 
distance of 2,600 (not 26,000) stades, or 
over 320 Roman miles ; in regard to which 
Arnold understated the truth when he 
called it ‘all but an impossibility,’ even if 
we may conceive Laelius to have brought 
the siege apparatus by sea. It is so gross 
an impossibility that surely some correction 
of the text is necessary. If the numeral 
€Bdopuaios was originally presented by %, we 
might perhaps suggest the loss of 1, and 
read érradexataios. Nor need webe warned off 
by the fact that the error is as old as Livy 
(xxvi. 42) : for we have another case in which 
a proved error of the text of Polybius was 
adopted by Livy, that of Thebae for Thisbae 
[Polyb. xxvii. 5 ; Livy xlii. 46-7. See Hicks 
G. I. p. 335]; while on the other hand a 
numeral pvpiwv [xxx. 5] has been by some 
corrected to dicprpiwv from Livy xlv. 25. A 
few other trivial misprints are to be found 
in the pamphlet which are not worth record- 
ing here ; it is more agreeable to say that 
good service is done [p. 15] in explaining 
Livy’s circa Saguntum |xxvi. 20] to properly 
refer to Segontia, an insignificant town 
mentioned in the /tinerarium of Antoninus ; 
for the position assigned by Livy to Hasdru- 
bal son of Hamilcar in 209 [210], ae. near 
the well known Saguntum, is impossible in 
view of Scipio’s unopposed march down the 
country. 


E. S. SHuCKBURGH. 














SOME NOTES ON 


Mr. ARMITAGE Rosinson, in his recent care- 
ful edition of ‘The Passion of St. Perpetua’ 
(Texts and Studies, etc., Cambridge, vol. I. 
No. 2), has noticed in Perpetua’s own 
narrative and in that of Saturus her fellow- 
sufferer, which are incorporated in the 
larger one by (as he supposes) Tertullian 
the author, the constant recurrence of the 
simple et and the tunc of sequence, to the 
exclusion of almost all other conjunctions. 
This, it might have been added, is what we 
might expect in writers to whom Latin was 
an acquired, and the Punic their native 
language ; which latter, resting of course 
on the older Phoenician, would be of no 
remote kinship to the Hebrew. The pre- 
dominance of et and tunc is therefore 
parallel to that of } and "8 in Hebrew O.T. 
narrative. But, farther, the African Church 
used at the period the Vetus Latina version 
praised by Tertullian for its simplicitas inter- 
pretationis. It came, hcwever, through the 
LXX. Greek, not directly from the Hebrew. 
But the faithfulness of the LXX. in respect 
of these conjunctions is remarkable. ‘Take 
for instance Dan. vi. Every verse of it, 
save those which contain continued speeches, 
begins either with xai or with rére. Thus 
the simplicitas aforesaid would preserve this 
feature of style, and the lessons heard in 
Church would reinforce the tendency de- 
rived from the vernacular by the members 
of the African martyr band. The note of 
the editor on presbyterum doctorem, p. 82, 
stating that such apposition is ‘regarded by 
Sittl as specially African,’ is African for 
the same reason. ‘The poverty of the 
Hebrew in adjectives is remedied partly by 
apposition of nouns. Thus the ‘figured 
stone’ of Lev. xxvi. 1 is literally ‘a stone 
an mage.’ This may probably have been 
extended to the Phoenician and kindred 
dialects, and have influenced African Latin 
as it did the N. T. Greek (Acts xv. 23, 
1 Cor. ix. 5). I append afew remarks on par- 
ticular words and phrases; adding, where 
necessary, the parallel Greek version from 
the MS. lately discovered by Mr. Rendel 
Harris in the Jerusalem convent of the 
Holy Sepulchre and printed by the editor 
side by side with the Latin. 

Ch. iii. Sed vexavit tantum et profecto 
est victus cum argumentis diaboli. 

éxeita povov kpagas e&pAOev vixnfeis pera 
tav Tod diaBoAov pnxavov. 


The subject is here pater. Perpetua’s 
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‘THE PASSION OF ST. PERPETUA’ ETC. 


father plies her with incessant urgency, 
rising at last to frantic vehemence of ¢dis- 
suasion from her resolute purpose. The 
Greek and the Latin correct each other. 
xpdéas should be rapagas (vewavit) and est 
victus, extit (e&pAGev) victus. 

Ch. v. supervenit autem et de civitate 
pater meus consumptus taedio, 

mapeyevero 5€ kai & matnp ék THs ToAARS 
Grodnpias papavvopevos. 

Here éx ris roAAjs should be éx rHs zoAews, 
and, as the phrase consumptus taedio recurs 
in ch. ix. where the Greek has dxydia papav- 
Geis for its equivalent, we may probably 
here correct drodnpias by dxndia. If so, the 
editor’s explanation seems to follow a wrong 
notion. 

Ch. ix. improperare annis suis, the sense 
being the same as improbare and the word 
perhaps a colloquial or provincial corruption 
from it. Cf. Vulgate of Rom. xv. 3, scrip- 
tum est improperia improperantium tibi ete. 
(perhaps retained from the Vet. Lat.). The 
parallel passage referred to in seriptum est 
is Ps. Ixviii. (Ixix. Heb. and Eng.) 10, 
where is found opprobria exprobrantium tibi 
ete. 

Ch. xi. coeperunt me fautores mei oleo 
defrigere. The scene here is in one of Per- 
petua’s visions, where she is summoned to 
the arena to do combat, is transformed into 
the maie sex, and prepared as above. The 
sense is the same as defricare ; but probably 
here, as in dmproperare above noticed, it is 
not a literary corruption of the text, but a 
degradation of the language, to which the 
word is due. 

Ch. xx. kai ductors teptBAnbetoa. This, to 
match the Latin, ought to come three lines 


higher and follow yupzvw6etoar there. It in 
fact follows dvadndbcioa, the homoiote- 


leuton of the two easily accounting for the 
displacement. 

Ibid. dehine requisita ¢t dispersos capillos 
infibulavit. 

kat exitntncaca Beovnv x.T.A. 

For et here I restore acu from Pedovnv. 
In the context of this passage the phrase 
pudoris potius memor quam doloris is ren- 
dered twice over by the Greek, but with no 
difference in the resulting sense. Possibly 
it may point to the fact of the present 
Greek text being really a compilation from 
two different Greek versions. 

Ch. xxi. ut martyrium per solemnia pacis 
consummarent, 

















iva TO praotnpiov dia TOV oikEiwy THS TicTEWs 
reAewowow. 

The action of which this is the motive is 
the kiss of farewell, which the martyrs had 
previously (ante) exchanged, before the 
survivors of the Spectacle were dragged for 
execution into the middle of the arena. 
The Greek translator, as noticed by the 
the editor, seems to make the kiss their last 
act before so suffering. But this does not 
account for the divergence of the Latin and 
Greek phrases. I incline to think that pvo- 
typov represents the true original Latin, and 
that mysterium was corrupted into marty- 
rium by some transcriber who did not 
understand the sacrificial phrase, mysterium 
consummarent, and made what he thought a 
correction accordingly. The phrase, da ray 
ol. THs 7., is singular for per solemnia pacis, 
—the more so as it so nearly resembles zpos 
Tous oixeious THs Tiatews Of Gal. vi. 10. The 
‘kiss of peace,’ as we know from the Apo- 
stolie Constitutions viii. 13 (as referred to 
by Bingham, Antigg. xv. ch. iii. $3), was an 
integral part of the ‘ mysteries’ or Eucharis- 
tic celebration. ‘ Particularly he (Chry- 
sostom) in one place notes the circumstance 
of time when this ceremony was used, that 
is, before the oblation, when the sacrifice 
was about to be offered: which agrees 
exactly with the time specified in the 
Constitutions. The same is noted long 
before by Justin Martyr.’ (Bingham 
ub. sup., referring to Chrys. de Compuncet. 
Cordis, i. 3, t. 4. p. 118, and to Justin Apo/. 
2. p. 97.) The martyrs were making an 
‘oblation of themselves, their souls and 
bodies,’ as in the Eucharist ; therefore to 
‘consummate’ it per solemnia pacis was 
normal, We may compare Phil. ii. 17, where 
St. Paul says, ‘If 1 be offered (orévdopar) 
upon the sacrifice (@voca) and service of your 
faith’ (Aeroupyia tis tictews tar).  Possi- 
bly the influence of this passage and that 
of Gal. vi. 10 may have moulded the trans- 
lator’s phrase. The faithful assembled 
heing regarded as the family of brethren 
and sisters in the faith, the kiss exchanged 
is the pledge of love and token of brother- 
hood, and thus becomes one among the 
oikela THs ticTews, although the phrase rather 
paraphrases than translates the Latin. 

This whole closing scene of the martyr- 
dom on the human shambles erected in the 
inidst of the arena seems to illustrate an 
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expression of St. Paul in 1 Cor. iv. 9 6 @eds 

pas tovs drootoAous éoyatous dmrédekev ws 

érBavarious, Ort Oéarpov éyevnOnpev TH Koo pw 

x.t.X., With which compare xv. 32 éOypropd- 

xnoa év ’Edéow. Having been exposed to 

the beasts, he was reserved to be put to 
death at the end (écydrovs) of the Spectacle. 

I know of no commentator who gives to 

this word so clear a force as this seems to 

impart to it. Dean Alford ad loc. notices 

that Tertullian (de Pudic. 14, vol. ii. p. 

1006) renders as érifavariovs by veluti 

bestiarios. The rendering shows that the 
bloodthirsty customs of the arena were in 
Tertullian’s mind, and yields an undesigned 
coincidence of thought and style, if he was, 
as supposed by the editor, the author of the 
memoir of this Passion. 

One may also notice, as throwing light on 
a phrase in the Vulgate N.T. St. Luke iii. 
14, Neminem concutiatis (St. John Baptist 
to the soldiers), the words in ch. iii. concus- 
surae militum, experienced by Perpetua when 
first imprisoned—another link also with 
Tertullian, who, as noticed in the Lexicons, 
uses concussura and concussor in the same 
sense as here, as also Ulpian (of the same 
age) uses concutio; see Andrew’s Freund 
Lex. s.vv. The extortion of money by 
threats of violence is intended in all. 
Among the local features of the arena at 

Carthage is its gate, called the Porta Sane- 
vivaria. From the associations in which it 
stands, especially in Perpetua’s vision of 
combat in ch. xi., it is the gate of good 
omen. The victorious gladiator would be 
conducted thither; and so later, after en- 
countering the wild animals, Perpetua 
obtains a brief respite there. Sanevivaria 
is such a curious Latin compound, that it 
must be an attempt to translate the popular 
Punic name. The ideas of victory, safety 
and life, never far asunder anywhere, are in 
the Hebrew especially close! ; and if, follow- 
ing its idiom, the Punic had such a com- 
pound as a gate er ne, it would be a 
parallel to the well "9 md of Gen. xvi. 14, 
and might be latinized by such a compound 
as the above. 

1 So often in tie Psalms ; see especially Ps. xxvii. 
1, ‘Jehovah is iny salvation...Jehovah the strong- 
hold of my Zife,’ and so xviii. 47, xxi. 4, 5 ; and for 
salvation in sense of victory, Ps. xx. 6, xxi. 1, 5, exliv. 
10. 

Henry HayMan, 
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BURY’S JSTHMIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 


The Isthmian Odes of Pindar. Edited with 
Introduction and Commentary, by J. B. 
Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Macmillan & Co, 1892. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is difficult for the reviewer to give a fair 
impression of a book like Mr. Bury’s, The 
materials for a commentary accumulate by 
degrees: a new editor skilfully reviews 
and combines them, with improvements of 
his own. He performs a substantial service 
to his author. But if at the same time he 
proposes some questionable novelties—and 
especially if these novelties involve princi- 
ples of interpretation—it is almost inevitable 
that the controversy thus excited will throw 
into the shade the general merits and 
qualities of his work. Mr. Bury published 
in 1890 an edition of the Nemean Odes, 
which was remarkable for the application in 
detail of a theory of significant verbal echoes. 
This was not exactly a novelty. The idea 
belongs mainly to Metzger. But Mr. 
Bury applied it in a different way: not to 
the detection of the transitions of the 
Terpandrian Nome, xatatpord, éudados and 
the rest, but to the determination of 
the general drift and current of Pindar’s 
thought. 

In his new volume, Mr. Bury adheres to 
this theory, but with large modifications : 
he has, in fact, modified it so considerably 
that a further movement in the same direc- 
tion would be fatal to it. He now admits 
that the curious echoes and coincidences of 
phrase which he detects were not meant 
to be perceived by the original audience. 
‘ They are invisible signals which the student 
discovers only by curious attention, and 
which do not, and are not meant to, contri- 
bute to the artistic effect of the poem. 
They are like the names of the figures in 
vase-paintings. The names are in the picture, 
but not of it. In the same way it might 
have seemed desirable to make provision for 
transmitting the interpretation of the hymns, 
in which the bearings of the myth were not 
always evident even at the second glance— 
nay, were sometimes, one might think, 
scrupulously concealed—through some device 
of clews or hints contained in the poem 
itself, yet not belonging to it.’ The Odes of 
Pindar might conceivably be given before a 
modern audience by a real chorus, trained 





by a 8SacKxados who had deciphered the poet’s 
secret signals. But that alternative is not 
very likely to be realised. Or the modern 
reader may have the verbal coincidences 
pointed out to him by an editor, in which case 
he admittedly gets a different impression from 
that which was made upon Pindar’s original 
audience. It would seem therefore that, for 
the literary or artistic appreciation of the 
poetry, the modern reader need not concern 
himself with these signals at all. It is a 
mistake to look at a picture through a 
microscope. At all events he will do well 
to wait till specialists have agreed in recog- 
nising some signals that are certain. Many 
of Mr. Bury’s are by no means convincing : 
e.g. the connexion between dAds in Str. 3 1. 
3, and dAc-epxéa in Antistr. 1, 1. 3, in the first 
Isthmian Ode. ‘The sea which wrecked the 
ships of Asopodorus is the sea which was 
associated with the triumph of Herodotos.’ 
Greek poets mention the sea frequently, and 
the word dAs and its compounds are adapted 
for certain places in the verse and not for 
others. To the naked eye, there is no more 
emphasis on dAvepxéa here than on the similar 
epithet in Horace’s ‘bimarisve Corinthi 
moenia.’ 

There is much sound and careful work in 
Mr. Bury’s commentary. But when he 
attempts to rival Mr. Verrall in giving a 
quite new account of familiar words, his 
success is at least, questionable. On the 
well-known passage in Jsthm. iii. (I. 46), 
where Pindar speaks of the suicide of 
Ajax 


poppay exe taiderow ‘EAAdvev 


we are told that éye is the imperfect tense 
of xéw ‘to pour’ and that the words mean: 
‘the blood he shed was drops of blame for 
all the Hellenes’! Surely the old view is 
quite simple and satisfactory, that poydav 
éxec means ‘ holds blame for,’ that is, ‘ brands 
with blame’ or ‘remains a_ standing 
reproach to the Hellenes, who failed to 
appreciate Ajax at his true worth. On 
the words which follow 


GAN’ “Opnpods rot TeripaKev 


Mr. Bury’s note is not very instructive. 
‘It is probable, as Bergk thinks, that 
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Arctinus, the author of the Aethiopis, in 
which the story of the d7Awy xpiois and the 
death of Ajax was told, is meant, and not 
the Iliad or Odyssey.’ (Mr. Bury need 
not have made his note German in style 
as well as in substance.) ‘Homer’ did 
not ‘give honour to’ Ajax by relating 
his suicide: the only reason for thinking 
that ‘"Onpos’ means, or includes, the 
Aethiopis, is that one of the most glorious 
deeds of Ajax was related in that poem—the 
rescue of the body of Achilles ; and even so 
the inference is unsafe, for it depends upon 
taking macav dépOwoas dperdv to mean 
‘recounted all his achievements’ and not 
merely ‘vindicated his valour to the full.’ 
Another of Mr. Bury’s new ideas (Intr. 
p. 9) is that in OU. ii. 1 dvagipoppryyes tuvor 
means ‘hymns that awakethelyre.’ ‘ dvagé- 
dupa,’ he says, ‘ the only other compound of 
the kind is explained by Hesychius 7 dvdyouoa 
dépa’ (Demeter). But, granted the infal- 
libility of Hesychius, Mr. Bury does not 
really succeed in showing that dvayev 
doppryya is a likely expression, and he 
forgets proper names like Anaxilaus and 
Anaxidemus, which can scarcely mean ‘6 dv- 
dywv tov Shpov.’ 

Mr. Bury does not profess to have made 
any independent study of the MSS.—Tycho 
Mommsen’s vast labours have rendered that 
excusable in a later editor, though there 
is still a great deal to be done in editing the 
scholia. Sometimes Mr. Bury prints in his 
text a conjecture by some other scholar, 
sometimes one of his own. For example, in 
v. 46 he adopts Bergk’s gvvddapov, in vii. 
30 he reads with Mommsen épicas, Mooedav 
(vocative). Plausible conjectures of his own 
are v. 59 Bai’ év Bpaxiorois, vii. 68 yepaipe- 
pev @. But his text is on the whole fairly 
conservative. 

In metrical matters, there is nothing to 
praise. English editors too often are con- 
tent to copy out the lucubrations of some 
one German writer—and it is sometimes a 
German who is far from being a prophet in 
his own country! Mr. Bury’s evil genius 
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has led him to select M. Schmidt as his guide 
and philosopher in re metrica. The aberra- 
tions of this authority are most clearly 
exhibited on pp. 90—91. If one may 
‘assume a pause equivalent to a foot at the 
beginning of v. 1, and a pause of the same 
kind at the end of v. 4’—why, then, anything 
may be shown to correspond to anything, 
and ‘ palinodic symmetry’ may be detected 
in the braying of a donkey! It is equally 
futile to discuss in the abstract the question 
whether a trochee may be resolved, or a 
spondee take the place of a dactyl, or be 
represented by UJ _ (Intr. p. xxxvii.), Such 
things are possible in some kinds of verse, 
and not in others. They are possible in 
some places of the same verse, and not in 
others. Thus . _ is intelligible enough as 
the second foot in a trochaic tetrameter : but 
we should be surprised to find it as the last 
in a heroic hexameter! On p. xxxviii. Mr. 
Bury says he is ‘impenitent as to the correc- 
tion of Nem. x. 5 (wodAda 8 Alyirtw “Id 
xticev dorn), which he put forward in his 
Nemean Odes. But the instances on which 
his ‘ impenitence’ is based are drawn from a 
quite different kind of metre. He does not 
produce the only evidence which would have 
any bearing on the question, namely, an 
instance of __ | _UU | __ occurring instead 
of ~_JU_vV-_~— in ‘dactylo-epitrite’ mea- 
sures such as Pindar writes.! @yBas: éxré- 
rapa poBepay ppeva deiwart wdAAwv’ in Ced. 
Tyr. is better than Mr. Bury’s instances. 
But even that is inconclusive. The metreis 
dactylo-trochaic, but of a different type frum 
Pindar’s. I suggested in the Classical 
Review some time ago that in the passage in 
question Pindar may have written zoAAa 8 
Aiyvrrw xatevacoato Fdorn (the subject of 
the verb being Argos). This is metrical, 
and accounts for the cerrupt xaroxiobev. I 
have not yet experienced the pangs of 
remorse. 


1 A reviewer in the Speaker (Aug. 20, 1892) has 
already called attention to this point. 


W. R. Harpie. 





GRAVES’S THUCYDIDES. BOOK V. 


The Fifth Book of Thucydides, edited with 
notes by ©. E. Graves, M.A. Macmillan. 
1891. pp. ix. 276. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Graves is a teacher of much experience 
and the present volume, which ‘is planned 





on the same lines’ as its predecessor, will 
be found as useful as the same editor’s Book 
IV. to fifth form masters. The explanatory 
notes are generally scholarly and sound, and 
the passages cited from Latin authors lend 
an additional interest to the grammatical 
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comments, On one or two passages the 
notes are probably erroneous, and in a few 
cases Mr. Graves writes with a want of 
distinctness. To descend to particulars. 
On c. 103 xwdive tapapdvbiov otca, the note 
is “ the sense required is ‘an encouragement 
to risk,’ rather than ‘a solace (relief) to 
danger.’ Whether this meaning can be 
fairly derived from the dative construction 
is doubtful.” This difficulty disappears when 
xwdvvw is taken with otea, with which it is 
intended to go. Again at c. 95 od yap 
tooovrov Has BAarra % ExOpa ipav doov 7 
diria piv dobeveias, To dé picos Svvapews Tapa- 
devrypa Tots dpxopevars Sydovpevov, Mr. Graves 
writes: ‘in this extraordinary sentence 
dria does double duty, first as the subject 
of the verb and then in apposition, while 7d 
pioos corresponds appositionally to 7 éy6pa, 
the order of giAva and éy6pa being reversed.’ 
After quoting Poppo, he adds: ‘ Possibly 7 
gidia, 7 pev should actually be read for 7 
diriia pev: but more likely the sentence 
grew up in some such way as this (1) od 
tocovtov BAdrret 7 €xOpa tpav doov » diria: 
(2) dcov } ria, dobevetas rapdderypa otva : 
(3) dvov % piAia pév...7d dé pcos,’ and so on. 
It may be doubted whether any reader ac- 
quainted with the idiom rocotrov...daov would 
tind this sentence extraordinary until he 
turned to Poppo. In comparative sentences 
containing tocodrov...dcov, there are often 
two clauses following the dcov: they are 
then contrasted by peév...d¢, and describe the 
extent of the difference between the two 
things compared in the rogotrov clause. The 
present is sucha sentence : only at first sight 
we miss a reference to 4 diA‘a in the tocod- 
tov clause. But the difficulty disappears when 
we notice that (1) there was a reference to 
gidto: in the preceding sentence, so that no 
further mention of friendship is needed ; (2) 
the negative here supplies the place of the com- 
parative, so that ot tocodrov BAdrre 7} ExOpa 
appears instead of tocotrov diadéper tis 
diArtas 4 €xOpa: and the reason for this sub- 
stitution is clearly that the speaker is not to 
represent either 7) dtAla or 76 pivos as being a 
positive good. ‘ We have a choice of evils,’ 
he says, ‘and we choose the lighter.’ The 
word ‘seems’ appears with irritating fre- 
quency in the commentary, and suggests 
that Mr. Graves has in many places—as 
indeed he states in the preface —‘felt much 
difficulty and hesitation’ in discussing the 
textual questions. Such remarks as ‘ there 
seem undoubted instances,’ ‘ the editors seem 
to take EvvOyxns as dependent on daa,’ ‘it 
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seems better,’ ‘it is not clear whether ’ (the 
last three in one short note) are not only 
perplexing to the reader, but quite unworthy 
of Mr. Graves. Then the manuscripts are 
ignored. It is not that Mr. Graves does 
not believe in them: on the contrary he 
venerates the Vulgate with a superstition 
almost worthy of our ancestors: but he 
makes no attempt to weigh the value of 
different MSS. or even to tell us anything 
about them. He contents himself with 
writing ‘some manuscripts, ‘one manu- 
script,’ ‘several manuscripts,’ and so forth. 
But this will not content the sixth form 
boy, who is indeed in the habit of objecting 
(as I know too well from experience) that he 
finds Mr. Graves’s works too elementary. 
Notes such as those on taira éreotadpevor 
(c. 37), dAAo mu (c. 85), the repeated ay (ec. 
105) are needless even to the fifth form. 
The fact is—and it is time that we admitted 
it—not schools, but rather the Universities 
encourage the production of inferior notes. 
The herding together in Cambridge lecture- 
rooms of all sorts and conditions of intellects 
-good, bad, indifferent—tends constantly 
to lower the standard of Cambridge lecturing 
and Cambridge school-books. A lecturer 
but too soon finds that the moment he quits 
the level plane of elementary comment, 
seven-eights of the students (if there are so - 
many in the room) at once withdraw their 
attention entirely from the subject, and pro- 
ceed to decorate the stationery with the 
lecturer’s effigy. Hence the quality of the 
lecturer’s own work is perforce poor, and the 
result is seen when he takes to making 
school-books. The one consolation is that 
all this encourages boys to learn to read Ger- 
man notes. But it is a pity that so good a 
scholar as Mr. Graves should be sacrificed. 
I have only one more complaint to make. 
Mr. Graves is a very unsafe guide in ques- 
tions affecting the Attic dialect. For in- 
stance, on the form eizare he remarks: ‘the 
only instance of a form from aorist eta in 
Thue. Generally eizas and eirate are more 
usual than the corresponding forms of etov’: 
on vopiceav ‘Classen reads this instead of 
vopioaev as the proper Thucydidean form.’ 
Still a competent master will have no difti- 
culty in supplying precision and clearness 
where they are lacking in the book; and, 
in other respects, he will find Mr. Graves a 
thoroughly competent exponent of commend- 
ably moderate views. 
KE, C. MArRcHaAnt. 
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WOHLRAB’S PLATONIS THEAETETUS. 


Platonis Theaetetum recensuit prolegomenis 
et commentariis instruxit Martinus WouHL- 
RAB. Editio altera. Lipsiae, 1891. Pp. 
245. Mk. 3. 60. 


Tne second edition of Wohlrab’s Theaetetus 
is a careful and elaborate piece of work. In 
the preface he acknowledges obligations to 
Peipers, Schmidt and Prof. Campbell ‘ qui 
totum dialogum admirabili acumine et dili- 
gentia perscrutati sunt,’ as well as to other 
‘viri docti’ whom he does not name. 

The Introduction is brought well up to 
date and abounds with references to the re- 
cent German literature on the subject, but 
can hardly be said to contribute anything 
new to the interpretation of the philosophical 
doctrine of the dialogue. 

In estimating the value and mutual 
relationship of the different MSS., Wohlrab 
is in no way inclined to surrender his posi- 
tion, in spite of the unparalleled ferocity 
with which he has been attacked by Schanz 
in his edition of the Phaedrus (p. x. ‘De 
Wohlrabi fide’). Like Professor Kral, who 
has suffered under the same lash (see his 
spirited Hutyegnung auf eine Kritik des Herrn 
Prof. M. Schanz, Prag 1887), he now assigns 
Schanz’s favourite T to the second family, 
and Vindobonensis suppl. phil. gr. 7 to the 
first family by the side of the Bodleian. It 
cannot be denied that both in the Protagoras 
and in the Theaetetus the right reading is 
sometimes preserved in this MS., when it is 
not in B or T, but everything here depends 
upon completenesss of statistics, and Wohl- 
rab’s statistics do not pretend to be complete 
any more than those of Schanz. Fortunately 
the text of Plato is established on a toler- 
ably secure basis, even if we confined 
ourselves to the Bodleian and (for the 
Republic, etc.) to Paris A, and in the 
meantime we may be thankful to Prof. 
Wohlrab for a text which on the whole 
adheres more closely to the best attested 
readings than Schanz’s critical edition. 
Thus in 149 D veov oy is, probably rightly, 
retained: I once thought of vydvv (as in 
Kuripides Andr. 355 jets yap ei viv maida 
pappaxevopev kai vnddv €€apBrAodper), 
but there is really no reason why Plato 
should not have called a child véov soon after 
its conception, and duBdAtoxev may take as 
its object the fetus as well as the womb (ef. 
150 E and Ar. Clouds 139). In 155 B 





Wohlrab retains év évavt@, which Schanz 
changed to év éuavrd : here too there can be 
hardly any doubt that Wohlrab is right, 
since we naturally expect a period of time to 
be named within which the change is to take 
place : compare for the use of év Prot. 321 C. 
moAvapatov in 165 D it is no doubt right to 
keep, but its ironical force should have been 
noted. In i68 C rpoonpéapnv of the MSS. 
is changed by Schanz to zpooyjpxeoa pev, 
while Wohlrab judiciously keeps to his 
authorities, without however citing the 
strongest evidence in support of his view, 
viz. Thue. iv. 121 ida 8 érawiovv re Kai rpoo- 
npxovto warep GOAnTn, Where Classen quotes 
Pausanias to illustrate the custom of making 
offerings to successful athletes. Similarly 
in 174 A, where rairov 5€ dpxet cxoppa emi 
mavtas ooo ev dirocodia didyovo. the MSS. 
reading is kept, while Schanz reads dp’ 7xet 
for dpxet. Wohlrab might have quoted in 
support of his view Rep. ii. 369 D ras % rods 
dpkecet ét ToavTyv TapacKeryy ; Where dpe 
éxi means ‘suffice for’ as it does here. It 
may be doubted however whether zpiv dvay- 
kdoys ought not to be changed into zpiv dv 
dvayxdoys in 169 B. The fact that when day 
is wanting after zpiv and the like in Plato, 
dvdyxy occurs in the zpiv clause elsewhere 
(e.g. Phaedo 62 C) is in favour of the insertion 
of dv before dvayxdaons here: when ay is 
missing in other sentences, there is often a 
trace of poetical colouring. Thus in 169 C 
we read cipappevyv qv ov emuxdoons det dva- 
thivar €Aeyyopevov, Where (as was pointed out 
in this Review, vol. IV. p. 103) there is 
probably an allusion to some verses by 
Euripides, and Wohlrab ought hardly to 
have inserted dv before ov. Among the other 
interesting questions connected with the 
text of this dialogue, it may be noted that 
Wohlrab rejects Madvig’s famous restoration 
of tai in 175 C in favour of 7’ avd zodd, 
which, strictly speaking, is the reading 
neither of B nor T’, for B reads 7’ ad and in 
T zodv is above the line: the position of 
zoXv in T, and the liability of tai to be cor- 
rupted, are strongly in favour of Madvig, 
whose emendation seems to me to be wholly 
in keeping with the tone of the passage if 
we regard the words BaciAeds eddatuwv éxry- 
peévos Tati xpvoiov as a quotation. In 175 E 
émdéfia_“is preferred to ézi defui in the 
phrase émi defi dvaBadrAcoGa, but this is 
surely inconsistent with the well-known 
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passage in Ar. Birds 1567—1568, which 
ought to be our starting-point in attempting 
to explain this very difficult phrase. 

The explanatory notes are as a rule 
adequate, except perhaps when they touch 
on the philosophical difficulties of the dia- 
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logue, for example in 157 D, where the 
words éyafdv cai xadov can hardly be said to 
be justified by attributing them to Plato’s 


love of variety in illustrations. 
J. ADAM, 


CRON’S PLATONS LACHES. 


Platons Laches. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklirt, von Dr. Curistian Cron. Fiinfte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 189i. Pp. 86. 75 pfg. 


Since the fourth edition of this little book 
appeared in 1882, critical texts of the dia- 
logue have been published both by Schanz 
and Kral. In minor questions of ortho- 
graphy, accentuation, and the like, Cron has 
in many cases adopted the results of Schanz’s 
collation of the MSS., retaining however— 
not without some reason—the spelling 
ore both for 6 mm ‘what’ and orm ‘that.’ 
Where questions of meaning are involved he 
is as a rule more conservative than Schanz 
—whose brackets sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, as he said himself, ‘nemini nocent.’ 
It may be doubted however if Cron is right 
in retaining the words xai oxerropefa in the 
text in 185 C: they are not necessary to the 
sense, and the present oxérropat is very du- 
bious in Plato. On the other hand he 
successfully defends zepi dvdpeias in 192 C, 
and rightly retains ovr, of the Bodleian in 
the same place as against the ore ovr of 
Schanz. The difficult oddé wy of 197 D xai 
yap por Soxeis ov8é py yoOjoar dre x.7.A. he 
replaces by rovde py (after Keck): it can 
only be defended by taking pu yobjoba to- 
gether as a single positive notion. In three 
passages it may fairly be doubted whether 


Cron has sufficient justification for abandon- 
ing the reading of the Bodleian, viz. in 
raAAa érécov Bovtrda 180 D, tyrewov cireiv 
oldy re (so BT) 195 C, and ovdeis yap Expopos 
Adyos 201 A. As for the first of these, 
érooa BovAe. may give a better antithesis, 
but it is hardly necessary after ra\Aa, which 
would moreover have more naturally 
dispensed with the article if émdca BovrAa 
followed. The construction of érdcov BovAc 
déov with an infinitive following is like 
roAXod aga avdpi pabeiv in 182 C. Badham’s 
byvewov te for tyvewodv cimeiv oldv te is too 
radical a change: perhaps we should read 
70 tyvewov eizeiv ofdv te (sc. éoriv). That the 
phrase éxopos Acyov occurs in Aristophanes 
is hardly a sufficient reason for introducing 
it in 201 A, where it does not suit the con- 
text, since there is nothing to suggest that 
Socrates is communicating a secret (as in 
Theaet. 155 E). If ovdeis yap Expopos Adyos 
could mean ‘it is no irrelevant thing to say,’ 
the sense would be satisfactory: there may 
perhaps be an allusion to some such proverb- 
ial expression as that in the Cratylus 414 B 
GAN’ ob yap éxurxomeis pe GoTep ExTOS Spd- 
pov pepopevorv. ' The explanatory notes 
are for the most part judicious and to the 
point. The book is well printed and deserves 
on every ground to be commended. 
J. ADAM. 


DE LA VILLE DE MIRMONT’S TRANSLATION OF APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


Apollonios de Khodes. Les Argonautiques, 
traduction francaise suivie de Notes criti- 
ques, mythologiques, géographiques et 
historiques et de deux Index des noms 
propres, par H. pE La VILLE DE MiRmont, 
Maitre de conférences 4 la faculté des 
lettres de Bordeaux. Bordeaux and Paris : 
1892. xxxii and 479. 15 fres. 


THis is a most attractive book combining 
the advantages of good paper, good print, 


and a good margin, and indeed a sample of 
the ‘ élégance elzévirienne’ which the trans- 
lator not unjustly claims for his publisher. 
The substance too is worthy of the form. 
The chief Alexandrian poet is here fittingly 
represented. There are several] Latin, Eng- 
lish and German translations, the latest 
being that by Mr. E. P. Coleridge in Bohn’s 
series which has already been noticed in the 
Class. Rev. (IV. 116), but the only previous 
French translation is that of Caussin at the 
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end of the last century, which, according to 
M. de la Ville, is a ‘belle infidéle dont la 
beauté est assurément contestable,’ and its 
imperfections are modestly made the excuse 
for the present translation. But that is 
needless, for the general excellence of the 
present performance is its own justification. 
This translation has already appeared in 
parts between 1886 and 1889 in the Annales 
de la Faculté des letires de Bordeaux, but it 
has been revised, and the notes to the last 
two books are now published for the first 
time. As might be expected from the editor 
of the Mosella of Ausonius—a work crowned 
by the French Academy—the translation, 
which is preceded by a preface giving an 
interesting account of the various editions 
of Apollonius, is scholarly and accurate. Of 
the style I am of couse no judge, but it 
seems to be successful in rendering the sim- 
plicity of the original. To say that the 
language is perfectly lucid is to say that it 
is French, for the French language does not 
readily lend itself to obscurity. The follow- 
ing passages may be given as specimens : 


ii. 194—205, on Phineus :— 


‘ Aussitét qu'il entendit les voix de cette 
troupe d’hommes et le bruit qu’ils faisaient, 
il comprit qu’ils étaient la, ceux dont l’arrivée, 
suivant l’oracle de Zeus, devait lui permettre 
de jouir de sa nourriture. I] se leva de sa 
couche,—tel un fantéme sans vie qui apparait 
en songe, appuyé sur un baton, et ses pieds, 
contractés par lage, le menérent vers la 
porte. Il tadtonnait contre les murs; dans 
sa marche, ses membres tremblaient de 
vieillesse et de faiblesse; la mistre avait 
durci sa chair desséchée ; il n’avait que la 
peau et les os. Sorti de sa demeure, il 
s’assit, les genoux lourds, sur le seuil de la 
porte. Un vertige l’enveloppa ; un voile de 
sang s’ étendit sur lui, il lui sembla que la 
terre tournait sous ses pieds, et il tomba, 
sans voix, dans un état de sommeil stupide.’ 


Or again, iii. 616—628, the dream of 
Medea :— 


‘La jeune fille se reposait de ses douleurs 
dans un profond sommeil, étendue sur son 
lit. Mais, tout 4 coup, des songes vains 
Vagitérent, effrayants, comme il en arrive 4 
une personne maitrisée par la douleur. I 
lui sembla que |’étranger avait entrepris la 
lutte ; ce n’était pas qu'il désirat ardemment 
emporter la toison du bélier, ni qu’il fat venu 
dans ce but vers la ville d’Aiétés ; non, il 
était venu pour l’emmener elle-méme dans sa 
maison, comme sa jeune épouse. [1 lui 
semblait qu’elle combattait elle-méme les 
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taureaux, et que le combat lui était aisé. 
Mais ses parents ne restaient pas fidéles a 
leur promesse : car, ce n’était pas 4 la jeune 
fille, mais 4 lui-méme qu’ils avaient ordonné 
de mettre les boeufs sous le joug; de 1&4 un 
débat, une contestation, entre son pére et 
les étrangers.’ 

The text followed is that of Merkel’s 
large edition of 1854, which is much im- 
proved from the same editor’s text of 1852, 
and yet the latter remains unaltered as the 
present Teubner text. Only in a few places 
does M. de la Ville leave Merkel. He him- 
self notes the five following variations: i. 
566 where he reads érxpudpw in one word 
‘autour des vergues,’ but the MSS. reading 
éx ixpudw ‘on the deck’ (fore and aft) 
makes quite as good sense. In iii. 745 
Weil’s conjecture vicrado. for MSS. vatra 
is adopted in preference to Porson’s vavridot, 
but, as I have said before (Amer. J.P. x. 
467), I cannot think it to be right or even 
probable both on account of the sense and 
the rarity of the word, which would surely 
have been noticed by some grammarian if it 
had occurred in Apollonius. I am now in- 
clined to believe with Rzach (Wiener Studien 
1881) that vadra: can stand. In iii, 847 
kovpyv, t.e. Hecate, instead of Kovpny Per- 
sephone is plausible. In iv. 289, 308 M. de 
la Ville is clearly right in thinking that 
lovinv and “Ioviovo cannot stand, and there- 
fore adopts the correction of Gerhard jum 
and jwoo (cf. ii. 745) which is also approved 
by Wellauer though not admitted into his 
text. Ihave also noticed four more vari- 
ations : ii. 349 dxpyv with Pierson, Brunck, 
Beck, and Wellauer for dxrjyv—words which 
are often confused. In ii. 745 Merkel with 
consistent perverseness reads ‘Iovinv for 
MSS. jwyv or joinv, which the translator 
rightly keeps with all the other editors. 
Merkel tries to bolster up his conjecture by 
a quotation from Ammianus which is inap- 
plicable. On ii. 843 vyiov éx xorivoww pddrayé 
a long and minute note disposes of Merkel’s 
conjecture vjios. It is improbable that the 
Argonauts carried spare ¢dAayyes with them. 
In iv. 1523 Brunck’s conjecture dAyos is 
accepted. Wellauer and Merkel keep €Axos 
of the MSS., though the latter adds ‘ dAyos 
Brunckius, fort.recte.’ 

There are a few places in which I consider 
M. de la Ville’s rendering incorrect. In i. 
75 émaigar peromicber | cd dedaus Siow, dre 
kAivwor pddayyes is given as ‘trés habile 4 
s’élancer par derriére sur les ennemis, au 
moment ot ils commencent a faire plier les 
phalanges’ and the note says ‘il semble qu'il 
y a peu d’habilité 4 attaquer par derriére un 
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ennemi qui fuit.’ Very true, but that this 
after all is the true interpretation is shown 
by B 521. In 141 jy of djpos evxAeins ayacarto, 
éuxAeiys is an example of res pro rei defectu 
like A 65, therefore ‘ craignant que le peuple 
ne traitét avec mépris sa bonne renommée’ 
will not do. In 236 ypeds is rather ‘ business’ 
than ‘necessity’ and so ypew in ii. 8. In 354 
ddpa 9’ iact | dudes enor is not, | think, ‘en 
attendant l’arrivée de mes serviteurs’ but 
‘while my servants are going.’ 652 obd€ peév 
Hot | wetopata vyos eAvoav ézi von Bopéao, 
‘mais...ils ne détachérent pas les amarres, 
car le vent Borée soufflait,’ with a note that 
the N. wind would not favour them in sail- 
ing from Lemnos to Samothrace. Whether 
this is so or not as a fact, the form 
of the expression shows that Boreas is here 
spoken of as a favourable wind, ‘to the 
breath of the north wind’ as Mr. Coleridge 
rightly says. In 734 dxrivos, tHv...€AdaoKov 
...padepoto tupos Letoveay duTpyv, aut. is cogn. 
ace. after ¢ and not in apposition to ryv 
as it is translated ‘ étincelante émanation du 
feu vigoureux.’ 923 ry pev @pyxov xOova, 
TH dé wepainv | "IuBpov éxov Kabvrepbe ‘ayant 
d’un coté la terre des Thraces, de l’autre et 
au nord Vile d’Imbros.’ In rowing from 
Samothrace to the point of Chersonesus 
Imbros would be left on the 8. not the N. 
No doubt it is N.W. of them when they 
reach Chersonesus but not till then. In 
934 the obscure expression édudvdiya vids 
iovons is rendered ‘aprés que le navire eut 
couru tantdét d’un cété, tantét de l'autre,’ ¢.e. 
the wind blows sometimes on one side some- 
times on the other so as constantly to change 
the direction of the ship, cf. Catull. iv. 19— 
2i. It is also taken of rowing and sailing 
alternately, but cannot it simply mean that 
the ship is moving between the two coasts ! 
993 zadivrovory...rofov ‘son are dont il 
ramenait la corde en arriére.’ I hardly see 
what this means. aA. is usually taken to 
mean a particular kind of bow, Persian or 
Scythian, but all commentators donot explain 
its peculiarity in the same way. It seems 
presumptuous to correct a Frenchman in 
his own language, but in 1252 we should 
surely read ‘il craignait que l’enfant.../u 
tombé, instead of tombdt, dans quelque em- 
buseade’ to represent pyrus...jé piv avdpes 
| podvov éovr’ eXdxnoar. In ii. 3 Tooedawn 
TeveOAiw does not, I think, mean ‘le dieu de 
la génération ’ but the ‘ god of the race’ like 
Zevds yeveOAuos in Pind. Ol. viii. 16, Pyth. iv. 
167. In 93 the meaning of dpw 8 avedefaro 
mxvv said of Polydeuces is quite clear, 
but it is strangely translated ‘il garantit 
son épaule en élevant le coude "—quite a 

























































different movement, though natural enough. 
ii. 165 HéAtos...€k mepatw aviv is translated 
‘le soleil...& son retour des extrémitées du 
monde,’ while in i. 1281 jas é« meparys 
avovea is ‘ Vaurore...s’clevant de l’extremité 
de Vhorizon’: whichever of these two inter- 
pretations is right—and each can reasonably 
be maintained—-it is obvious that the trans- 
lation should be the same in both places. 
532 dwpynoavres | Bwpov ddos pyypive wépyv 
‘les héros construisirent...un autel sur le 
bord de la mer au dela de la demeure de 
Phinée.’ The real meaning is that the altar 
was built on the seashore of the opposite 
coast, that is on the Asiatic coast opposite 
to the European where Phineus dwelt. This 
is fully and correctly explained by Buttmann 
(Lexil. pp. 472—474, 5th Engl. edition), 
whom M. de la Ville quotes, for his identi- 
fication of the site of the altar with that of 
the later temple of Zeis Ovpuos appears con- 
clusive in favour of the Asiatic side. In 
iii. 303 roovr rapyyopéwv éréecow can hardly 
be ‘en leur adressant ces paroles d’en- 
couragement,’ at least the grandsons of 
Aeetes would not have so described his 
attitude towards them. In 717 the subject 
of émvbevijoerOar is o€ and not Tata, as would 
appear from the translation. 775 zpiv 
’Axatida yaiav ixeoOar | XaAxdrys vias ‘avant 
que les fils de Chalciopé /ussent partis vers la 
terre Achéenne.’ This gives the required 
sense but can ixéofar=fussent partis? Van 
Herwerden proposes (eco as in the Home- 
ric oixade i€uevor ete., but in this sense we 
find the «long in Homer. The sense of iii. 
1099 ’Apiadvyv...rérep ayAadv otvopa Ketvny | 

mapbeviknv Kadéecxov émynpatov is not ‘car 
elle a regu le nom charmant de vierge aim- 
able,’ but, as Mr. Coleridge translates, ‘ for 
that [viz. Ariadne] was the glorious name 
men gave the lovely maiden.’ In 1138 the 
difficulty of the expression édevero 3° yparos 
wpn | ay oixdvde véeerGar is evaded by ‘a ce 
moment de la journée, il devenait nécessaire 
que la jeune fille retournat 4 la maison.’ 
Lit. it is ‘the time of day was wanting (or 
failing) for her to return ete.’ 1386 dud’ 
ovpoow eyetpomevov troX€uovo is rather ‘ when 
a war arises concerning boundaries ’—a fre- 
quent cause of quarrel—than ‘si la guerre 
s’éléve aux frontiéres.’ iv. 4 7 €uev drys 
apa Svoipepov, } 76 y’ eviorw | pilav dete- 
Ainv, 7 KaAAuTev €Ovea KéAxwr is given as ‘si 
je dois attribuer 4 la dure passion d’amour 
impos¢ée par la fatalité, ou aux outrages dont 
on laccablait, la fuite qui lui a fait quitter les 
nations de Colchide.’ This follows the in- 
terpretation of Schol. who, as Merkel 
observes, doubtless read dexeAtwv. In 1178 
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Aaot should surely be ‘son peuple’ and not 
‘ses peuples, the word being often used in 
the plur. by Homer of one people. Most of 
these errors however are unimportant and 
detract only slightly from the high level of 
translation which is maintained. I am 
glad to observe that M. de la Ville renders 
imogyropes (i. 22) ‘inspiratrices’ and not as 
if it were the same as trodyjra. I cannot 
but think the theory of A. Gercke (hein. 
Mus. xliv. 135), that Apollonius here pre- 
sumptuously makes the Muses the inter- 
pretors of his song and is afterwards (iv.1381 
éyo 8 tmaxovds deldw | Mepidwv) obliged to 
sing a palinode in consequence of the 
ridicule of ‘Theocritus and Callimachus, 
rather far-fetched. I agree too in his inter- 
pretation of i, 82—perhaps grammatically 
the most difficult line in the poem—ds ovx 
avOpwirowwt KaKov pyKioTov eéraupeiv, ‘il n’est 
pas pour les hommes de malheur si lointain 
qu'il ne puisse les atteindre,’ understanding 
kaxov as subject of éravpetv. Again, in i. 368 
if évdoev is kept the only way to take it is 
with évotpepet ‘un cable formé de cordes 
bien tordues.’ 

The greater part of the volume is 
occupied with the notes over which 
the writer has evidently taken immense 
pains and in general exhibits the minutest 
accuracy. The Scholia to Apollonius are 
twofold. There are the Scholia Florentina 
edited with the editio princeps by Lascaris 
in 1496, and the Scholia Parisina attached 
to one of the Paris MSS. These latter 
were first published by Ruhnken, who with 
the fondness ofa parent naturally exagge- 
rated their value, for this commentary 
possessed in his eyes ‘le double mérite d’étre 
inédit et d’avoir ¢té découvert par lui.’ It 
was soon evident however not only that they 
were inferior to the Schol. Flor. but that 
both Scholl. proceeded from the same arche- 
type. H. Keil accordingly in his edition of 
the Scholia published with Merkel’s text 
had recourse to Cod. Laur. xxxii. 9, and it is 
his recension that the present translator 
has used in his notes. These Scholia are a 
mixture of absurdities and valuable inform- 
ation, a moles indigesta which it is difficult 
to treat satisfactorily. The etymologies 
are specially amusing, e.g. of xwviperOa (i. 
292) kupiws d@ xuwiperbai éorw eri Bods, kai 
cipytas Tapa TO Kwveiv THY olpay ev TS poKaoGau, 
or of oija (i. 401) ra wydddua, olov oijora, 
ered) oinoews xpeia TG KvBepvyry. On the 
other hand we find much archaeological lore 
not elsewhere available, and many fragments 

This is quoted verbatim £.M. 514, 19, s.v. 
kivuph. 
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of ancient authors are here preserved. Now 
one may either translate them as they stand 
or attempt to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, which is a laborious but perhaps more 
scientific process. ‘The former method is that 
generally adopted by M. de la Ville and he 
has enriched the Greek commentary with 
many useful notes of his own. On geogra- 
phical points the chief authority is naturally 
Strabo, but the references are to the pages 
of the Didot edition, which differ from 
Casaubon’s, whose notation is more familiar 
to English students. ‘The authorities used 
on naval matters are Vars, l’Art Nautique 
dans Ul Antiquité and Cartault, la Triére 
Athénienne, especially the latter. On My- 
thology, besides Apollodorus, the works of 
Preller and Decharme are often quoted. 
Throughout we find references on various 
subjects to M. Couat’s well-known Poésie 
Alexandrine and some hitherto unpublished 
Latin notes of Diibner. M. de la Ville in 
his preface humorously contrasts the tone of 
urbanity which pervades the poem itself 
with the ferocity of the commentators inter 
se. Shaw, the English editor of 1777, 
‘ déchirait ’ Hoelzlin while Brunck evidently 
held the ‘Oxoniensis Magister’ to be among 
the most contemptible of human beings (see 
e.g. Br. on iv. 1057). Wellauer does not 
spare Shaw or Brunck, but reserves most of 
his rancour for Hoerstel, who apparently 
never ‘ deviates into sense.’ Thus on ii. 76 
he says ‘Falsam esse vulgatam vel ex eo 
intelligi potest quod Hoerstelium defensorem 
nacta est.’ On this score M. de la Ville is 
free from blame. His 760s is excellent, and 
he finds something to commend in nearly all 
his predecessors. Once he gently complains 
‘ Merkel a le mérite peu commun dans!’ Alle- 
magne contemporaine de ne pas injurier 
l'érudition frangaise ; il ne l’attaque qu’une 
seule fois et, d’ailleurs, cette unique accusa- 
tion tombe 4 faux.’ He refers to iv. 945, 
where Merkel quotes some absurd transla- 
tion from the ‘interpretatio Parisiensis,’ 
and carefully explains that the Didot trans- 
lation of Ap. Rh. is edited by the German 
F. 8. Lehrs who has simply copied in this 
place ‘suivant sa coutume’ the translation 
of the German D. Beck. Now this sensi- 
tiveness is just a little overstrained, for 
Merkel was surely justified in calling ‘ inter- 
pretatio Parisiensis’ a translation published 
by Didot at Paris. Every one knows that 
certain Germans appear to claim a monopoly 
of scholarship for their own nation, but I 
am not aware that French scholars are 
treated worse by them than English, Danish, 
Dutch or others, and one must not attribute 
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such bad manners to Germans indiscrim- 
inately. The best notes, on the whole, are 
those on nautical affairs, e.g. on i. 358, 368— 
370, 566, 723, ii. 843, etc., while those of 
least value are the mythological. Here it 
appears to me that M. de la Ville has wasted 
much learning and ingenuity in futile 
attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
What is one to make, for instance, of the 
various accounts of Antiope? Was she 
daughter of Nycteus, or of <Asopos, or of 
Thespios? Or are there three Antiopes and 
not one (i. 735)? Again, is Polyxo in i. 
668 the same as or different from some 
other Polyxo, or was the Aegean sea so 
named from an island or a town named 
Aigai (i. 831)? Oni. 916 is a note on the 
distinction or confusion between Harmonia 
wife of Cadmos and Harmonia mother of 
the Amazons, on iv. 524 on the question 
whether Heracles had two sons named 
Hyllus, one by Melite another by Deianeira. 
But I am forgetting that the present writer 
is also author of Mythologie Elémentaire des 
Grecs et des Romains and Contes Mytholo- 
giques and so these questions are not trivial 
to him. Still it will occur to the ordinary 
reader that much might be spared and the 
space devoted to points on which elucidation 
would be more helpful, such as i. 1048 tipais 
ypwict, i. 1077 wavdnpowo ptdrys, ii. 289 the 
dogs of Zeus, the question of the genuine- 
ness of ii. 381, 382, ii. 628 dyxeas, iv. 1620 
onpata vnos. 

I will now refer to some notes which 
need correction. On i. 487 ‘ Merkel admet 
évicres qui signifie tu m’indiques. Il 
me semble que l’impératif convient mieux a 
la vivacité de la phrase.’ But Merkel of 
course takes éviores as imperative, as is 
shown by the sense and the accent (see 
Herodian quoted in Monro H.G. § 88). On 
i. 503 the reference in Claudian is not to the 
same Ophion but to a giant of that name. 
On i. 689 ei cai pe ta viv Eri wedpixacw | 
Kypes Diibner compares Plaut. Fastidiwm 
Orci, an apt quotation, but I have not been 
able to find it in Plautus. On i. 723 is a 
discussion as to whether the dpvoxor were the 
stocks within which a ship is built, or form 
part of the ship itself. The writer decides 
with Cartault for the former, but there are 
authorities both ways, and the meaning of 
the word may not always have been the 
same. On i. 882 the simile of bees is more 
closely imitated by Virgil in Aen. vi. 707 
than in i. 430 which is referred to. On i. 
913 it is said that Homer has dA:mupys as an 
epithet of rivers. The Homeric word is 
dAyvpynes, Which also occurs Ap. Rh. 936. 
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The writer appears here to have been mis- 
led by M. Couat. i. 997, the quotation from 
Callimachus (Dian. 107) has no reference to 
the fight of Heracles and giants as is 
stated in the note. On 1116 allusion is 
made to the ‘confusion ordinaire entre 
Némésis, déesse grecque, et Adrastée divinité 
asiatique, originaire de Phrygie.’ But what 
authority is there for the Asiatic origin of 
Adrasteia? Is it not a Greek word? In 
1276 dyn 8 vyos | eivaias épvoavres dvexpov- 
gavto xdédwas it is difficult to know what 
operation is meant. I am not prepared with 
a satisfactory explanation but that of M. 
Vars, which M. de la Ville gives, ‘ils 
levérent la pierre-amarre en halant les 
cibles sur l’arriére’ by no means carries 
conviction to my mind. On ii. 920 dados is 
explained (afterButtmann) of themetal ridge 
in which the plume is inserted, and rerpa- 
gados of two ridges crossing at right angles. 
But Dr. Leaf’s explanation given on I 362 
‘that the qdadro. were metal projections, 
originally representing the horns and ears 
of the wild beast’s scalp ’ appears preferable.! 
On ii. 965 it is said that Stender (in his 
dissertation on the Argonautic expedition, 
Kiel 1874), relying on the silence, after 
Apollonius, of Apollodorus, Hyginus and 
Val. Flaccus, supposes that Ap. was the 
first to introduce the Amazons into the 
Argonautic expedition, but Val. Fl. does 
bring the Amazons and Argonauts together 
(iv. 602), and even if the above statement 
were trv? the silence of later writers would 
be no proof or disproof of Ap.’s originality 
in this respect. ii. 977 dpéwv...dre gaciv 
"Apatovua krcierOar. It is here said that the 
Amazonian mountains are only mentioned 
elsewhere by Pliny (NV.H. vi. § 10) but 
Strabo (505 Cas.) also names them, and for 
Thermodon...ab Armonio defluens monte in 
Amm. Mare. xxii. 8, 17 M. de la Ville pro- 
poses Acmonio, as if Ammianus confounded 
the mountain with the wood Acmonios near 
which Thermodon flows (Ap. Rh. inf. 992), 
but the obvious correction Armenio is gener- 
ally adopted and is confirmed by Dion. Per. 
772 (of Thermodon) dz’ ovpeos ’Appeviouo. 
On 1081 vyjow xpimpavres I see no reason for 
thinking that xp. is used in the technical 
sense of échower and not as merely equiva- 
lent to aborder ; nor again on 1144, where 
the ram itself requests to be sacrificed as 
compared with iv. 120 where the order for 
sacrifice is given by Hermes, is there any 
reason to suppose that one of these contra- 
dictory traditions is due to the first edition 

! See further on the oddos, Dr. Leaf’s lately pub- 
lished Companion to the Iliad pp. 98, 128. 




















of the poem, any more than in ii. 602 com- 
pared with iv. 786 where first Athena and 
then Hera is said to have helped ,Argo 
through the Symplegades. In 1149 Xadxvw- 
myv avdedvov cannot mean ‘Chaleiopé qui ne 
recoit pas de dot’ nor does N 366 referred 
to lend any support to that interpretation. 
1176 éryeravov, ‘pendant une année.’ There 
is no ground for the supposed derivation 
from éros, which moreover will not suit some 
of the passages where the word occurs. 
1288 viyjpira tavpwr | ya pacrevwv ‘cher- 
chant des traces certaines des taureaux’ 
after Diibner (v7, épi{w), adding ‘ si ces traces 
étaient immenses et innombrables, Jason 
n’aurait pas 4 les chercher’; but vypita as 
usual =vypipa, for pacrevwy means not 
looking for but tracking out. 1299 ei 
TpyToiorw évppwot xodvorow | pica ‘|’expres- 
sion évi...xodvoiow signifie dans les creusets 
et non in fornacibus,’ but the latter is prob- 
ably correct here because of the epithet 
e’tpytos Which has no meaning as applied to 
a melting-pot while it refers very well to 
the holes for the insertion of bellows at the 
side of the smelting furnace (cf. Hes. 7eog. 
863). Hither meaning will suit the Homeric 
xoavos in ¥ 470, ze. the meaning there must 
be decided by considerations apart from the 
context. On 1393 rerpynxdra Bodov a remark 
is made on Bodos being used masc. as an 
indication of corruption in the line, but may 
it not be held with Merkel that rerpnydra is 
fem. and that it is an ex. of the schema 
Atticum? Cf. iii. 21 zodé€as...BovAds. iv. 
1230 on the Echinades, ‘ L’odyssée les appelle 
les files pointues o 299.’ It has generally 
been considered since Buttmann that the 
Goai vjoo were so called because they 
appeared to move swiftly when one sailed 
past them, ods = sharp being post-Homeric, 
but the notions of swiftness and sharpness 
are often confused, as in 6&’s and kis. 
1520 xepxida kai prdva ‘le gras de la jambe 
et le péronc.’ The xepxis however is the 
tibia while le péroné is, 1 presume, a transla- 
tion of the Greek zrepovy, Lat. fibula. 1558 
éructopa, to illustrate this word @ 26 is 
quoted ‘HpaxAja peydAwy eémuictopa épywv 
‘ Héraclés qui connait les grands travaux.’ 
There is in that line however no allusion to 
the labours of Heracles, and the words 
mean H. ‘privy toa great crime’ (viz. the 
theft of Autolycus), in crimine consctum as 
Lehrs translates (Arist.2 109). On 1644 
Tpis epi xaAketors Kpyrnv Toot dwevovta 
of Talos, Plato (Mines 320 C) should have 
been quoted where it is said that Talos went 
NO, LY. VOL. VI. 
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round Crete three times a year, but Apol- 
lonius probably means three times a day, as 
Apollodorus has it. 1758 on KaAdorn, later 
Thera. There is something wrong with the 
text of Strabo here quoted (p 347 Cas. and 
again p. 57) where the island is described as 
situated between Crete and the Cyrenaica. 
For Kvupyvaias it has been proposed to read 
Kvvovpias. In the same note the writer 
tries to fix a contradiction on Apollonius 
because he speaks of the descendants of 
Euphemos migrating from Lemnos and yet 
makes the Argonauts visit Lemnos on their 
journey to Colchis, not on their return. I 
see no contradiction. We may readily 
assume that Euphemos, like Jason, left 
descendants behind him in Lemnos without 
the fact being mentioned. In two places 
there seems to be some slight inconsistency 
between the translation and the notes. In 
i. 551 M. de la Ville follows Merkel in 
reading Tptrwvidos, but in his note he approves 
of ’Itwvides which appears to have the best 
authority, and it seems unlikely that Tprtw- 
vidos should have been corrupted into 
"Irwvidos. On i. 1314 édAxaiov is explained 
after Vars as étambot (stern-post), which ap- 
pears to be correct and is the meaning 
assigned by Breusing in his Nautik der 
Alten, but it is unaccountably translated /es 
Jflancs du navire. There are a few minor 
errors, some of which are no doubt mis- 
prints. On i. 358 the ref. to Propertius 
should be iv. 21,11. On iii. 374 Hom. p 
448 is quoted as ending with Kizpw tdya 
instead of Kvzpov ixyat. On iii. 1227 the 
plain of Phlegra is said to be in Thessaly 
instead of Thrace. In iv. 888 we find 
eivatae instead of eivaia. But criticism of 
this microscopic nature is an unpleasant 
task, though the translator invites it by his 
own attention to minutiae. I could wish 
the maxium de minimis non curat lex held 
good for reviewers too. I would rather call 
attention to the excellence of many of the 
notes, such as that on ii. 145 where dvadA- 
keinow of the text is successfully defended, 
or iii, 1234 and iv. 1007 where the text is 
defended against van Herwerden in Mnemo- 
syne, iii. 533 on eclipses, ili. 1085 on 
Thessaly, also to those on iv. 289, 540, 
1057, and to the two good indexes of proper 
names (1) those mentioned in the text and 
notes, (2) those mentioned in the notes only, 
and I would congratulate French scholar- 
ship on so solid a contribution to Classical 
learning. 
R. C. SEATON. 
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BUTLER’S HUMOUR OF HOMER. 


The Humour of Homer. A lecture by SAMUEL 
Butter. Cambridge: Metcalfe. 1892. 


Mr. Burter is made by the printer to say 
(p. 35): ‘there is no even tolerable prose 
translation of Homer.’ To any one who 
knows (and who does not?) the admirable 
translations by Mr. Lang and his coadjutors 
this remark must appear too eccentric even 
for the author of Hrewhon. Accordingly 
I venture to assume that the word ‘ transla- 
tion’ is a misprint or a slip of the pen, and 
to substitute ‘travestie.’ The statement 
thus emended is probably true. And what 
places my conjecture ‘ beyond power of con- 
tradiction’ is that, to judge from the essay 
before us, Mr. Butler himself proposes to fill 
this gap in our Homeric literature. At any 
rate his piquant and frankly modern para- 
phrases of the ‘scenes’ in the Olympian 
household and of the meeting of Odysseus 
with Nausicaa are strongly suggestive of an 
‘up to date’ Homeric extravaganza. If any 
doubt remains, the reader will probably find 
it dispelled in the course of the lecturer’s 
argument. 

We have indeed, besides these clever illus- 
trations of the humour of Homer (and the 
author’s), some interesting suggestions : ¢.9. 
as to the passage of the /iad where the ulti- 
mate disappearance of the Greek wall is so 
emphatically predicted. This, in Mr. Butler’s 
opinion, implies a near acquaintance with the 
Troad ; the poet was addressing those who 
knew the plain of Troy and would ask what 
had become of the wall. But the criticism 
is for the most part too indiscriminate to be 
of real value. It is assumed throughout 
that anything found anywhere in the Jliad 
or Odyssey may serve as a criterion for the 
whole poem. ‘Thus, the ridicule of the gods 
(in which Mr. Butler detects a Trojan 
animus !) is really confined to one section of 
the Jliad, viz. that in which the theurgic 
element is strongest and coarsest. It is only 
in a portion of the Odyssey that Athene 
plays the part of a fairy godmother, as Mr. 
Butler puts it, to the hero and his son. In 
some of the most important adventures and 
in certain scenes of the Retribution she plays 
no part at all. And so as regards the absurdi- 
ties, of which so much is made, e.g. Menelaus’ 
offer to Telemachus of a ‘personally con- 
ducted tour round the Peloponnese’ ; these 
are frequently assignable, like the one just 
quoted, to a diasceuast or compiler. In 


other and much more crucial instances the 
mistake is manifestly the critic’s. For ex- 
ample, he finds preposterous ignorance 
exhibited in the Cyclopea (that perfect mas- 
terpiece), where the Cyclops is described as 
milking his ewes and goats in the early 
morning after putting the lambs and kids to 
them the evening before. Why not? The 
poet does not say that they had their young 
with them all night, but simply ‘he put 
beneath each ewe her lamb’ etc. ; in other 
words, he gave the lambs their share of the 
milk once in the evening and once in the 
morning. It was a matter of course that the 
young were removed when they had had their 
food. In another case, that of Alcinous’ 
promise of a talent of gold to Odysseus, 
which is afterwards forgotten, an oversight 
is certainly proved. But it is scarcely evi- 
dence of intentional ‘chaff’ on the poet’s 
part. He has merely omitted to repeat the 
line concerning the talent. At all events if 
‘Homer’ nods here, Mr. Butler falls asleep, 
so to speak, under the table 5 for he actually 
confounds the Homeric talent with the 
Attic! But, perhaps, we are here again 
placed at the burlesque point of view, ‘and 
we ought to acknowledge the moderation of 
the humourist, who tells us merely that 
Alcinous promised ‘£250,’ but not that he 
drew a cheque for that sum. Similarly, 
when we are informed that certain scandal- 
ous stories about Penelope, ‘alluded to in 
many of the classic authors,’ were known 
to the ‘writer’ of the Odyssey, we should 
thank Mr, Butler for not straining the joke 
by throwing in, say, Offenbach’s ‘La Belle 
Helene.’ 

The theory to which we are thus pleasantly 
led up is as follows :—The Odyssey was 
prompted by a reaction in the mind of a 
‘young, ardent, brilliant’ Greek lady, who 
‘wrote’ the poem by way of protest against 
the too masculine views of the Jad. Her 
starting-point was her own family circle. 
Alcinous represented her gay, untidy, impe- 
cunious papa, Arete her strong-minded 
mother, Demodocus the domestic bard, whose 
interminable recitations of the Jiiad deter- 
mined her to ‘pay out’ its author for his 
insistence on the masculine hobbies of love, 
war and plunder, and for his misunder- 
standing of her sex. Nausicaa is the ‘writer’ 
herself. Penelope has a girlish ideal of a 
wife who is all she should be, while the bald, 
elderly bourgeois Odysseus is an average, 
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typical husband, a would-be astute but 
thoroughly stupid man, domesticated as men 
go but easily ‘detained’ by a Calypso or a 
Circe, anxious to get home, but chiefly on 
account of his investments in house-property 
and farm-stock. This young lady was, of 
course, sadly wanting in all technical know- 
ledge (even of the dairy!) ; in fact she was 
nowhere on her own ground except in the 
laundry. Her defective inventory of a ship’s 
stores is severely criticised. But no explan- 
ation is offered of her somewhat remarkable 
knowledge of ship-building. 

All this suggests chiefly the inference that 
Mr. Butler intends his ‘Odyssey up to date’ 
to be introduced by a prologue, in which his 
heroine will appear and let us into the secret 
of the authorship : just as if he made Ophelia 
the author of ‘Hamlet’ and asked us to 
regard her as a gifted girl writing from her 
own experience of flirtatious widows and 
shilly-shallying young men. 

To return._—-Mr. Butler applies his theory, 
in an appendix, to the geography of the 
Odyssey. He begins by identifying Scheria 
(the author’s supposed abode and her point 
of departure) with Drepane (Trapani) on 
the coast of Sicily, opposite the Aegadean 
isles: first, because he finds there a double 
harbour, a rock possibly resembling the 
sunken Phaeacian ship, and pools near the 
shore ; secondly, on the ground that Drepane 
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was also the earlier name of Corcyra ; it is 
this coincidence of name (so he argues) which 
underlies the mistaken tradition connecting 
Scheria with Corcyra. This being premised, 
he interprets the poet’s geography on the 
simple hypothesis that it was taken from her 
own Sicilian environment. Not only did 
Sicily furnish her with the scenes of all 
Odysseus’ adventures, excepting the land of 
the Lotophagi, but by a wider stretch of 
imagination she utilised the Aegadean isles 
for the grouping of the islands known to 
her, but merely by name, from the Catalogue 
of the Ships, as Ithaca, Same and Zacynthus. 
The fourth, Dulichium, she invented for 
herself from the Isola Grande, which is ‘long’ 
and also relatively large; hence the impor- 
ance ascribed to it, which is absurd, if it be 
identified with one of the petty Echinades. 
This is, no doubt, a highly ingenious way 
of explaining the mistakes of the Odyssey 
with respect to the relative situation of 
Ithaca and the size of Dulichium. But 
it is open to the decisive objection that the 
Greek Drepane, on which Mr. Butler’s specu- 
lations depend from first to last, did not 
exist till long after the close of the Homeric 
age. Drepane was merely the sea-port of 
Eryx, and that city continued to belong to 
the barbarian Sicels even in the time of 
Thucydides. 


Grorce C. W. Warr. 


SCHOELL’S PERSA OF PLAUTUS. 


The Persu of Plautus, edited by F. ScHoELL 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1892). Mk. 5.60. 


Tuosk who have followed Schoell in his 
recent editions of the Menaechmi and Casina 
must have noticed his increasing caution in 
dealing with texts. This tendency is, 1 
think, carried further in the present work, 
in which he has done well to take counsel 
with Seyffert and to follow his guidance in 
« number of difficult passages. The state- 
ment of principles in the Preface is con- 
ceived in the right spirit : sed omnino parum 
refert quid ludamus, cum maioris momenti 
sit iudicium de sede corruptelae stabilitum : 
non modo propter siingulos locos, verum etiam 
propter artem poetae recte aestimandam. 
Quamquam hodie multi nihil antiquius habent 
quam ut librorum memoriam artifictis cuius- 
quemodt servent, ignart scilicet quae qualisque 
sit illa ‘memoria.’ The principles on which 
the scientific emendation of texts is con- 


ducted are certainly often misunderstood ; 
it is supposed that we are face to face with 
the alternatives of a blind adherence to the 
method of muwmpsimus on the one hand, 
and indulgence in brilliant flights of fancy 
on the other. Thus a writer in the last 
Quarterly Review sets up ‘ genius,’ as repre- 
sented by Porson, against ‘ pedantry,’ of 
which he finds a type in Bentley', as though 
it were the object of textual criticism to 


' A second reading of the Quarterly article shows 
me that the writer does not use the word ‘ pedantry’ 
in relation to Bentley; he speaks of ‘mere acute- 
ness.” When will scholars cease to make Bentley’s 
unhappy treatment of Paradise Lost as though it 
were a corrupt classical text a measure of the value 
of his emendations in other departments? That 
poetical feeling is essential in the criticism of the 
text of a poet is of course true ; but poetical feeling 
is only one of the requisites of the critic. I cannot 
conclude without a word of gratitude to the Quarterly 
Reviewer for his brilliant and generous advocacy of 
the claims of Theobald as a critic (surely not un- 
scientific ?) of the text of Shakspere. 
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improve upon what the author wrote, and 
the inevitable fate of genius to spin ropes 
of sand. Textual criticism is primarily a 
question of evidence, linguistic and palaeo- 
graphical ; the genius of the critic is shown 
in the power of estimating the evidence at 
its true value, and in discovering what it is 
to which the corruptions of MSS. point. 

How far renewed examination of MS. 
evidence may contribute to the restoration 
of Plautus is shown by a number of pass- 
ages in the Persa. The publication of 
Studemund’s apograph of the Ambrosian 
and the labours of Schoell himself in deci- 
phering this legacy of the 4th or 3rd 
Century have established the true reading in 
such passages as 288 praestost, 304 adiuuat, 
387 dum dos sit, 415 censebas copiam, 629 
euentiant, 633 saepissuma (perhaps better 
saepissume), 676 ab hoc argentum: these 
readings were known before, either as con- 
jectures or as readings of other MSS., but 
they found no place in Ritschl’s text (1853) ; 
the following are entirely new and possess 
strong claims to confidence : 480 deducam, 
559 ea urbs moenita muro sat erit simplict 
(here Ritschl’s conjecture is an instructive 
example of the dangers of mere guessing, 
without a sufficient basis of evidence), 576 
ad te, 608—610 Curabo and Lhodum hue, 
uirgo: uide sis quid agas, 6716 abit atque ut 
dignust perit, 675 id, 700 quod ad te attinet 
(see below), 705 (Quodsemelarripides Num- 
quameripides :) em tibi. In 734 Schoell has 
undoubtedly done well to follow A, where 
Ritsch] with all the facts before him de- 
liberately ignored it: A has BONAMULTA, 
BCD have Bonam uitam. The passage of 
BONAMULTA into bona muita (so those 
remarkable ‘ veteres libri’ of Lambinus),and 
then into bonam wita, bonam uitam may be 
illustrated by a precisely similar corruption 
in Casina 841 (where A has VULTABONA, 
and the archetype of BCD perhaps had 
BONAMULTA). 

Schoell’s Persa, though it is called an 
editio altera of the Persa of Ritschl, is really 
a new work. The following are among 
other passages showing improvements: 13 
sic contra (A has SICONTRA) ; 386 Quotwis- 
modi, an old gen. for Quoiusuismodi, and 
the reading of C according to Ritschl (not 
according to Schoell): 463 7taratum ut te, 
a thoroughly Plautine emendation of Schoell, 
and very ingenious (Priscian theatrum) ; 
483 the distribution of speeches according 
to Hinze and Seyffert ; 515 Neque quam (so 
A); the indic. wolt side by side with the 
subj. instet in 514 may be paralleled from 
Most. 199, Cist. i. 1. 58, Amph. Prol. 17; 
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but should not lueriferam of the MSS. be 
retained, in spite of the fact that in 516 
the word stands as an epithet of Fortuna ? 
519 the assignment of Fac silentium to 
Toxilus (so Pius and Ussing); 524 Ac (so 
AM) ; 558 iniurid, deewmum (so AM) ; 572 
f. sis and iubeas (so AM). The list might 
be greatly extended. 

On the other hand there are many pass- 
ages in which the critic feels grave doubts 
as to whether the present text represents 
the hand of Plautus. That Schoell’s read- 
ings are the result of thorough work and 
wide knowledge of Plautine literature goes 
without saying; but the suspicion still 
remains that we are often presented with 
mere /usus ingenii, such as ought not to 
find place in a standard edition. For ex- 
ample in line 392 Schoell reads 


Librérum eccillum habédo plenum séracum 


where habebo (for habeo MSS.) isan unhappy 
attempt to remove the hiatus after eccil/wm : 
1. 437, to which Schoell refers, is not at all 
parallel (hic erunt =‘ you will find here’). 
The verse has been variously handled since 
the time of Pylades; but no editor seems to 
have noticed that soracum ‘coffer’ is neuter 
according to Paulus.! Thus it is at least 
possible that Plautus wrote 


Librorum eccillud habeo plenum soracum 


‘T have a box full of books, mark that’ 
(books containing parasitic jokes). In Rud. 
576 A has eccillwm for eccillud, in both 
passages perhaps under the influence of the 
preceding word in -wm. No doubt Paulus 
may have misquoted Festus, who seems from 
the corrupt iccillum to have read eccillum ; 
and it is true that the Greek gwpaxos is 
quoted in two passages as masculine ; but 
it is not improbable that the word changed 
genders in passing into Latin. Forcellini 
quotes it as neuter. Compare €AA€Bopos, 
elleborum (Pseud. 1185, Pliny 14, 110; 25, 
47) ; xdaros, costum (Horace) ; vapdos, nardus 
and nardum ; Odpvos, thannwm (Columella) ; 
KUticos, cytisus and cytisum; amigos, buwus 
and b6uxwn—all words denoting things 
without sex, and therefore uot bound down 
by the rule of ‘natural gender.’ 

The following passages seem to me also 
to need further consideration: 1 wndas for 
uias.—30 can hardly be right as a trochaic 
tetrapodia followed by a tripodia, and Stcut 
is doubtful.—33 f. [Pactio] haec de simma 


1 It is a pity that the quotations from Festus, 
Paulus, ete. are not given in full. Similarly in Mil. 
24 the reader wants the actual words of Varro; the 
essential part is omitted by Goetz. 
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hodiest, mea amica sitne lIibera, [tit meret | 
an sémpiternam séruitutem séruiat; the 
phrase de swmma is unknown to me.—74 
albo haerentes for albo rete is hardly justified 
by Aul. 719.— 94 f. is thus given by 
Schoell 


Nihilé sunt crudae: nisi quas madidas glit- 
tias. 

Tum sté cremore crasso tus collyricum : 

Nihilist macrum illud épicrocum _pelli- 
cidum, 

Quasi tgrium esse itis decet collyricum. 


I think a comma is needed after crudae, nisi 
here meaning ‘except’ (‘ Maccaroni is no 
good when half cooked, except what one 
swallows well soaked’), not, as Lorenz says 
on Mil. 377,=nisi eae non sunt crudae quas 
ete. ; ef. Trin. 10382 Nam nunc homines nihili 
(nihil MSS.) factunt quod licet, nisi quod 
lubet, ibid. 439 Nequam illud verbumst *‘ bene 
uolt,’ nisi qui bene facit ; for stet cremore 
crasso ius (Guyet) the MSS. have nisi cre- 
more crasso sotius; 1 suggest nisi cremore 
crasso sit collyricum ( =‘ maccaroni soup’), 
Nihilist ete., regarding tus as a gloss; 
Schoell’s tyriwm =‘ cheesy,’ with a play upon 
Tyrium ‘Tyrian’ is not very happy, and the 
line still awaits emendation.—In 120 


Nihilif parasitus ést, gui Argentumdoéni- 
dast 


the last word is Schoell’s emendation for 
argentum domideste B, domi idé CD ; but the 
context requires not ‘a parasite who gives 
money’ but a ‘monied parasite’: perhaps 
some one will have the courage to suggest 
Argentumhabeonidast. Meanwhile I prefer 
to read with Seyffert cui (MSS.) argentum 
domi guid est.—131 f. should not be punc- 
tuated as questions ; itast in 133 does not pre- 
vent 132 from being an exclamation (implying 
a statement), cf. 93 and my note on Rudens 
341.—140 Nectimquam (Schoell) hercle hodie 
hic does not fit on to the preceding words : 
read Vumquam (MSS.) hérele hic hodie.—203 
ob ioculum (Schoell) gradus for obieci (MSS.) 
is very questionable; Plautus says éocwlo, 
per toculum, but I doubt 0b ioculum.—221 
The lacuna at the beginning, for which 
Schoell argues in the Preface, may be better 
filled up by reading Séd quid ais ?, cf. Epid. 
29, Bacch. 78 ; I doubt Schoell’s Seews and 
his scansion of ais as one syllable: in 220 
it would be better to read with Ritschl 
Méquidem item dddecet, but it is at any rate 
satisfactory to see Minton Warren’s Jtane 
‘Yes so’ adopted. For méquidem cf. Bue- 
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cheler, Zu Lucilius und zur altlat. Proso- 
die, Wollflin’s Archiv, iii. pp. 144—146; 
Schoell might well have adopted a similar 
way of writing in 14 hiquidem, 20 miquidem, 
179 isquidem, 231 tuquidem).—232 Ilia 
militia (MSS.) needs no change ; the passage 
is obscure, but there seems to be no refer- 
ence here to the ‘mulieris foeditas.’—240 
Schoell’s mulli, for multi BCD, is out of 
place: the ‘concinnitas altercationis’ re- 
quires muti (FZ).—260. All the MSS. have 
die septumi ‘on the 7th day’ ; however we 
are to scan the foot esse die, it seems hazard- 
ous to follow editors since Bothe in separat- 
ing die from septum, in view of Men. 1156, 
Most. 881, ete.; Gellius x. 24 says that 
diequinti had become one word in the time 
of Cicero.—264 binis (A, according to 
Schoell) is unintelligible in this context 
(‘two oxen’); in 317, to which Schoell re- 
fers, boves is expressed. If the abl. is ad- 
missible, which I doubt, it would be simple 
to read ibus (preceded by Nunc amico homini 
MSS.).—2784 Is nescito a Plautine (or even 
a Latin) word /—284 Miiller’s guid id ad te 
attingit ? (cf. Mere. 32) is no improvement on 
quid id attinet ad te (MSS.); for the order 
of words cf. Rud. 962, Most. 160.—353 f. 
Schoell reads 





Ne ego inimicitias 6mnis flocct existumo 
Quast ménsa inanis nine si adponatir mihi. 


The MSS. have Von. .pluris...Quam,; Schoell 
makes the parasite imply that he regards an 
empty table as a matter of no moment: 
read NVegue for Non ego (cf. Rud. 358 f., 
406, Asin. 704, Most. 607) and the rest 
with the MSS. (pronouncing plur?’ or plure, 
as Seyffert says); the statement is then a 
litotes..-360 V. Heié! 8S. Quae hae res 
sunt? V. Cégita hoc uerbim, pater. Heid is 
Schoell’s emendation for Fiat ; but the long 
a cannot be supported by any certain in- 
stance in Plautus: if Fiat cannot stand in 
the sense of Fiat meo modo (ef. 359), per- 
haps read 


V. Fidt, at—S. Quae haec rest? (‘what is 
this?’ ef. 846) 


or V. Fidt, at—S. Quae rest? (‘what is 
it’ )} 


The plural hae res is in any case strange, 
though we may compare Bacch. 110, Rud. 
519.—377 If the reading of A is right 


1 Quae hace res est?=quid ho est? a question 
requiring no answer. Quae res est?=quid est? a 
question requiring an answer, 
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Lubére tibi per mé licere intéllego ; 
Vertim lubere hau liceat, si iceét mihi 


there should be no comma after the second 
liceat (* but you would not be permitted to 
have your whim, if I were to be permitted 
to have mine’; so Ussing): but perhaps 
after all CD may be right (B has cwbeat)— 

Vertim lubere haud liceat, si /wbhedt, mihi. 
If so, a comma is wanted after dubeat (‘ but 
| should not be permitted to have my whim, 
if the whim were to seize me’). This seems 
more antithetical: cf. 375 JLubet. The 
second liceat of A may be simply an echo of 
the first.—398 quod (Ussing) is preferable 
to quid (MSS.).—500 becomes a_bacchiac 
line only by a ‘tour de force.’ 


DO. Cedo sine mihi. TO. 
citato. 


At claré rec- 


556 The insertion of oh is feeble.—-634 
rogaret (BCD) seems sound. — 648 olim 
(Schoell) hardly suits the context.—662 
Seyffert’s cam ut emas or Bergk’s eam ut 
emas is nearer to the MSS. than Schoell’s wt 
bene emas ; or hiatus in diaeresis after wideo 
may be tolerated.—667 ff. In A L 669 
follows immediately after 1. 667 ; this points 
to something like the following arrange- 
ment 


DO. Toxile quid ag6? TO. Di deaeque te 
dgitant irati, scelus, 

Qui hane non properes déstinare. DO. 
Habéto.! TO, Abi, argentum écfer 
hue: 

(668) Nén edepol minis trecentis carast : 
fecisti lucri. 
tii’s probe. 

(669) SA. Heis tu, etiam pro uéstimentis 
hic decem accedént minae ? 

700 appears only in A in the form 

QUIDESTTIBINOMEN * * * gs * * * QUODADTE 
ATTINET 


eu praeda- 


1 This would have to be addressed to Sagaristio : 
* You shall have it’ (i.e. the money). 
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Schoell reads 


Nosti id 


DO. Quid ést tibi nomen? SA. 
quod ad ted attinet, 


But in the next line Dordalus asks Quid 
attinet non scire? which means not ‘ what 
does it not pertain to me to know?’ but 
‘what does it pertain to me to be ignorant 
of 1’? Thus in 700 we want something with 
the meaning ‘You must be ignorant of 


something,’ ‘ You can’t know everything.’ 
—The assumption of a lacuna after 


721 seems to me hasty.—754 equis has 
no probability ; I would suggest intégro [et } 
exercitu et praésidiis, with hiatus in diaeresis. 
—805 lude for elude (MSS.) and 811 for 
elude (MSS.) are hardly justified in the un- 
certainty as to the metre.—8)8 Why is 
palam better than Ritschl’s probe ? 

The spelling of words according to the 
principles of this series is continued—a 
method which seems to me to attach too 
much importance to accidental variations in 
MSS. : thus we have 50, 169 aps, 159 abs ; 
65 puplicae, 75 publicam ; 62 optineo, 54, 61 
obtineo; 477 prosum, 677 prorsum ; and so 
forth. Yet Schoell often spells septumus, 
decumus, pessumus, etc., in thé face of the 
MSS.; and he does not hesitate to in- 
troduce the phonetic spelling quierint 
for quieuerint (MSS.) in 78. Thus we have 
two wholly inconsistent methods of spelling 
co-existing in the same edition. I sincerely 
hope that the smaller edition of Ritschl’s 
Plautus which is projected will be charac- 
terized by uniformity and consistency in 
this respect. 

I have noticed ‘a few misprints besides 
those mentioned in the Preface: an accent 
omitted in 8 and 236; inserted in 553; 
wrong punctuation in 277; p. 146, 1. 16 
should run ‘Buechelerus de decl. p. 82° 
(202)’; p. 155 note on 1. 613, me for mea ; 
p. xxviii, 1. 3 from the end, 550 for 549. 





E. A. SoNNENSCHEIN. 


SKUTSCH’S STUDIES ON PLAUTINE PROSODY. 


Forschungen zur lateinischen Grammatik und 
Metrik von Franz Sxutscw. Erster band: 
Plautinisches und Romanisches. Studien 
zur Plautinischen Prosodie. Leipzig (Teub- 
ner): 1892. (pp. 186.) Mk. 4.40. 


THE leading object of this book is to prove 
that in Plautus and the older Dramatists 


certain conjunctions, adverbs, and pronouns 
ending in -é might take before consonants 
another form in which this final vowel was 
dropt. Thus nempe est had a by-form nemp’ 
Suit, ille est occasionally an d(le) futt, iste est 
an ist(e) uit, and so on, as we have atque est, 
but usually ac (i.e. atg(we)) fuit. The ordin- 
ary theory which has been accepted by most 














editors of Plautus since Ritschl’s time, but 
which receives its coup de grace from this 
volume, is that, before consonants, Plautus, 
for reasons of his own, chose to scan népe, 
while he retained the full nasalized form 
nempe before an initial vowel. The new 
view is strongly supported by the analogy of 
atque est, ac fuit, and needed only a presenta- 
tion of all the instances of the parallel forms 
to have its correctness established. The full 
lists supplied by Dr. Skutsch show that in 
every case where the next word begins with 
a consonant the form nemp(e) suits the 
metre; that proinde is used by Plautus 
before vowels, proin before consonants, with 
perhaps not a single exception ; and they 
will probably satisfy every one who takes the 
pains to go through them that these by-forms 
of nempe, unde, inde and the like are due to 
the syncope of the final short vowel, and 
not to any variation in the quantity of the 
first syllable. This syncope Dr. Skutsch be- 
lieves to be due to the force of a neighbouring, 
usually a following, accent. Mempe, for 
example, in Cas. 599, 
quin té suspendis te? Nempe tute dixeras, 
loses its final -e before the strongly accented 
first syllable of ¢wte,in the same way that 
malefacere, benefacere become malfacere, 
benfacere, or in modern Italian tale césa has 
assumed the form tal cosa. The exact truth 
about ile, iste is harder to establish with 
certainty. The old view that the first 
syllable was sometimes long, sometimes, even 
when the metrical ictus fell on it, short, 
would almost imply the existence of two sepa- 
rate words il/e and ile, like Greek viv and viv. 
Dr. Skutsch shows that ile, iste are necessary 
secansions only after a short monosyllable 
ete., e.g. Gb tila, and so may be included under 
the ‘ brevis brevians’ law. This would to 
my mind indicate that these pronouns were 
often slurred in pronunciation, though it 
could not avail to prove the existence of an 
independent form @le, or rather ie, beside the 
form ile with first syllable long by position. 
The difference however between i//e with the 
first syllable slurred and i/e is a small one: 
and Romance forms, like French le pere, 
Italian stasera, ‘this evening,’ point to an 
entire suppression of the first syllable. In 
an Appendix he discusses the possibility of 
the same explanation for some lines that 
have hitherto defied editors, like 


Stich. 768 redd(e) cdntionem uéteri pro uind 
nouom, 


Pseud. 239 O Psetidole mi, sine sim nihilt. 
Mitt(e) me sis, sine modo ego dbeam, 
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as well as for the lines where forte is read by 
the MSS. and hes been changed by the 
editors to fors (Asin. 794: Cure. 271: Mil. 
720).! 

3ut it would be unfair to regard the book 
as being nothing else than a discussion 
whether Plautus scanned nemp(e) or népe, 
ie) or tle. The issues raised are much 
broader. We find scattered up and down 
the pages a more or less defined theory of 
the versification of Plautus, namely that it 
reflected in a singularly close degree the 
actual pronunciation of colloquial Latin in 
Plautus’ own time, and that, although it was 
in its essence quantitative, being an imita- 
tion of the quantitative metre of the Greeks, 
it kept as far as was possible the metrical 
ictus in unison with the natural accentuation 
of everyday speech, so that, if we read 
aloud a line of Plautus with regard to the 
metrical beat of the spondees and trochees 
composing it, we shall have a fair idea of 
how the same sentence would sound in the 
ordinary talk of that period. This theory, 
tirst definitely formulated, so far as I know, 
in some articles of mine in the Classical 
Review of October-November 1891, and in 
the Journal of Philology of the same year, 
will, if it stand, not only modify to some 
extent the received text and scansion of 
very many lines of Plautus and Terence,” 
but will throw a good deal of light on the 
transition of literary Latin forms to the 
forms of vulgar Latin and the Romance 
languages. Dr. Skutsch, who gives his book 
thetitle‘ Plautinischesund Romanisches,’ lays 


1 We might add mill(e) passum in Truc. 334 qui tibi 
mill(e) passum péperisti moré morae, if this be the 
right reading ; but the full form seems to be required 
in Men. 177. The shortened form might indeed, so 
far as the metre is concerned, have been used in 
phrases like that in M777. 894, which I would read: 
mala mille meres. St! ne pawe : peioribus conveniunt 
(malamilla P, like malafacta readin Trin. 185 by C). 
Biber(e) dari is quoted by Charisius 124 K from 
Fannius ; and Pers. 821 allows the scansien biber(e) 
da. 

“ To take an instance, not a very important one. 
In Ter. Adelph. 308 non intellego | Satis quae loquitur 
(loquatur), ‘1 do not sufficiently understand what he 
says,’ the accentuation satis quae loquitur would 
rather mean ‘ what he sufficiently says,’ if it be the 
rule, as it seems to be, that the postposited relative 
attracts the accent. (See the article in Journ. Phil. 
1891.) The MSS. however and the corrector of the 
Bembinus read satis guaé loquatur, so that the jarring 
accentuation is, like so many cases of apparent con- 
flict between accent and ictus, a mere ‘editor’s 
reading.’ It is by the way this attraction of the 
accent by the postposited relative which makes me 
unwilling to depart from the order of the words 
given by the MSS. of Plautus, and confirmed by 
Festus, for Cas. 523 séd facito dum mérula per vorsts 
quod cantat, 
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stress on the latter point. He shows how 
closely Plautus in his d(le) revertitwr ap- 
proaches to the Spanish el reverte, in ¢(/e) 
revenit to Provencal el reve(n), how his 
scansion of de illa, ciim ilia explains the 
Romance forms della, colla, how ém tlum 
became el/um, a form almost identical with 
that used at present in the Abruzzi, ello. 
When [add that there is a detailed discussion 
of the conditions under which Syncope, and 
the dropping of a Nasal before a consonant 
is allowed in Latin, it will be seen that the 
book covers a large amount of ground, and 
is of great importance for students of Latin. 
There is also in the first section a lucid and 
forcible exposition of the great law of 
Plautine prosody by which long syllables are 
shortened in words like cavé, abi, patér fert, 
simil fert, voliptatem, generally known as 
the law of the‘ brevis brevians.’ I see with 
regret that Dr. Skutsch favours its extension 
to medial syllables long by nature, e.g. 
verébamini (al. veremini) Ter. Phorm. 902, 
and proposes the scansion tllam amdbam 
olim in Epid. 135 (p. 107). Not only facts 
but @ priori considerations seem to me 
against such a shortening ; but the subject 
is too large a one to discuss here. In the 
list of examples of the word unde in Plautus 
(p. 64), it is interesting to note how regu- 
larly the metrical accentuation coincides 
with the natural accentuation of the word, 
as stated by the Latin Grammarians, viz. 
paroxytone when Interrogative, barytone 
when Relative. There are scarcely half a 
dozen clear instances of conflict, the most 
marked being Most. 547. In Mil. 376, I 
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would read with the Palatine MSS. against 
the palimpsest: opsecro, vinde | Exit haec 
huc? Und(e) nisi domo? Domo? Mé 
viden? Te video—making exit the Perfect 
Tense, and giving to me viden the normal 
accentuation of the phrase in Plautus (mé 
vidén, mé vide). In the sense of ‘ the where- 
withal’ wade seems to have been accented, 
unlike the Relative, e.g. Capt. 850 scis bene 
esse st sit inde. In Epid. 144 tind(e) lubet is 
a compound like guélubet. Quippe, to judge 
from the list of examples on p. 95, seems to 
have retained its full trochaic form in the 
collocations quippe qui, quippe quom, qutippe 
quando. With regard to the numerous lines 
where the MSS. offer the abnormal ictus @//ic 
(Adverb), i//é (Dative), Dr. Skutsch, while he 
agrees that the probable remedy for most is 
to alter the reading to ili (Adverb), illic 
(Dative), thinks it too bold a stroke to 
apply this remedy to all, and prefers to 
suppose that the forms of d/e without the 
enclitic -ce often came to take the accent on 
the last syllable, a supposition which un- 
doubtedly finds some support from certain 
remarks which he quotes from the Latin 
Grammarians. The extension of the ‘ Elision 
of -s before a Vowel,’ proposed by Dr. Leo, 
beyond a very limited area, e.g. amatu’s, 
amatu’st, seems to me hardly warranted by 
the evidence as yet produced, and so in Rud. 
888 (see p. 168), nam in célumbari céll(us) 
haud multo post erit, it seems better to read 
nam collus in colimbari (cf. Plaut. frag. 249 
W.). 
W. M. Linpsay. 





ENGELBRECHT’S PATRISTISCHE ANALECTEN. 


Patristische Analecten, by Aucust ENGEL- 
BRECHT (Wien 1892; 100 pp.). 


WE have here four short Studies which the 
editor of Faustus and Ruricius in the Vienna 
Corpus (1891, vol. xxi.) gives us by way of 
Epilegomena. The first deals with the 
Ps.-Hieronymian Tract De septem ordinibus 
Ecclesiae. This is aletter from a theologian 
of the fifth century to a correspondent who 
has been recently elected Bishop by the 
popular vote on the ground of his influential 
position, although he has had no ministerial 
experience to qualify him for the duties of 
his office. He has appealed for some in- 
struction, and he gets it from a severe men- 
tor who does not shrink from warning him 


against making just such appointments as 
his own. Internal evidence points to Gaul 
as the place of writing, and to 427 as the 
approximate date. This has been recently 
indicated by Dom Morin of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Maredsous in Belgium. But 
Engelbrecht challenges Dom Morin’s further 
conclusion that the letter was written by 
Faustus of Riez to Rusticus of Narbonne. 
Rusticus had long beena monk at Lerius: 
whereas the new Bishop had been living in 
the world and was married. Faustus himself 
was in the year 427 a young monk twenty 
years of age at Lerins, though six years 
later he was made Abbot. It is therefore 
most unlikely that he would have been con- 
sulted in a case like this. Moreover the 
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style of the writer of the letter is a marked 
one, and is not that of Faustus. <A further 
argument against the identification of the 
writer with Faustus may be found in the 
Latin Version from which his Scripture 
quotations are made, A few examples will 
show that he is familiar with a pre-Hierony- 
mian Version, whereas the citations of 
Faustus appear to correspond far more 
closely with the Vulgate. ‘Thus in Isa. xl. 6 
he reads (Vallarsi, t. xi., p. 2, ff. 159, 162) : 
‘omnis caro foenum, et omnia gloria hominis 
ut flos foent. aruit flos,’ &c. (Vulg. < eius,’ 
‘agri, ‘exsiccatum est’); Ezek. iii. 17 
(f. 170) ‘speculatorem te posui’ (Vulg. 
‘dedi te’); Lue. xxii. 27 (f. 158) ‘in gentibus 
quidem qui discumbit, major est: inter uos 
wutem non sic, sed qui ministrat’ (Vulg. 
‘nonne qui recumbit!’); Jno. xv. 5 (f. 174) 
‘uos autem sarmenta’ (Vulg. ‘uos palmites’); 
1 Tim. iv. 12 (f. 168) ‘/forma...in sermone’ 
(Vulg. ‘exemplum...in uerbo’). These in- 
stances might easily be increased. In one 
passage, 1 Cor. xii. 27, he gives us rightly (f. 
167) ‘ membra ex parte = éx wépovs (Vulg. ‘ex 
membro’=é« péAovs), for which Sabatier 
gives no Latin authority. It is possible that 
a closer investigation might throw some light 
on the personality or at least the locality of 
the writer: but Engelbrecht does not seem 
to have noticed the problem of the Biblical 
quotations either here or in his edition of 
Faustus. 

The opening lines of the piece are difficult, 
but it may be questioned whether Engel- 
brecht is right in implying from them that 
the new Bishop had had even a slight exper- 
ience of the priestly office. ‘The words ‘ad 
sacerdotalis ordinis dignitatem’ may be taken 
as referring generally to his episcopal office, 
and the instructions as to his relations 
with his wife (f. 171, ‘ propter...periculum 
sacerdoti’) seem to bear this out. Accor- 
ding to Engelbrecht, the writer adds two 
words to our dictionaries: ‘ potentari,’ in 
the sense of ‘ potentem fieri,’ and ‘ professa,’ 
twice used apparently for ‘an orphan’ 
(Waise). But Ducange gives: ‘ professa, 
femina continens, quae uirginitatem pro- 
fitetur, non tamen in Monasterio,’ adding an 
example from a Spanish Canon where ‘ pro- 
fessa’ and ‘uidua’ occur together as here. 
Although the results reached are mainly 
negative, the Study is an interesting one, and 
the style and temper in which it is written 
are a model of sober criticism. 

2. The second Study is entitled ‘A MS. 
Edition of the Letters of Ruricius.’ The 
search for MSS. brings to light now and then 
a mournful proof of the disappointment of 
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a scholar’s hopes, in the shape of an edition 
fully prepared for the press, but from some 
unknown cause never finding its way into 
print. An example of this is Hoeschel’s 
edition of the Philocalia of Origen, with its 
dedication to Sir Henry Wotton, completed 
in 1606 and still sleeping in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Engelbrecht 
introduces us to a similar instance a century 
later in the edition of Ruricius with an 
introduction and critical notes by Pére 
Danton (Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 11378). 
Although no fresh evidence for the textual 
tradition is preserved in this book, Engel- 
brecht confesses that he was wrong in 
neglecting it ; and he makes full amends by 
devoting twenty pages to extracts from its 
notes, to which he has frequently added 
further elucidations of his own. 

3. Next comes a fascinating little essay on 
the Modes of Address used by the Bishop 
Ruricius to his various correspondents. The 
consistency with which these are employed 
leads to important conclusions as to the rank 
of those whom he addresses. Engelbrecht 
promises us a complete investigation into the 
modes of address employed in late Latin 
letter-writing, and gives us here a specimen 
of his method and results. The use of 
‘ filius’ is especially noteworthy. It is used 
by a Bishop toa younger Bishop, to Priests, 
to persons of high station in the world, and 
to personal friends. ‘ Patronus’ and ‘ papa’ 
are confined to Bishops: they sometimes 
occur together (‘patrono et papae Aeonio 
episcopo’). One exceptional form of address 
is: ‘ Domino uenerabili admirabili et sanctis 
omnibus aequiperando fratri Sidonio Videnti 
Ruricius.’ Here Engelbrecht finds the true 
explanation by a comparison of | Sam. ix. 6, 
where in the Vulgate ‘ uidens’ is used inter- 
changeably with ‘uir dei.’ It is simply a 
translation of the seer (LXX. 6 BAézwv). 
More apt illustrations of its use as a title 
would be 1 Chron. ix. 22 ‘Samuel uidens,’ 
and 2 Chron. ix. 29 ‘in uisione Addo uidentis.’ 
The whole of this Study is full of interest, 
and it is full of importance for the historical 
criticism of letters of the period. 

4, The last section is devoted to gathering 
together the results of criticisms which have 
appeared since the publication of the Vienna 
edition of Faustus and Ruricius. A special 
discussion of Dom Morin’s review is to appear 
shortly in the Zeitschrift fiir die dsterreichen 
Gymnasien. We may note with regret that, 
while there are eight German and three 
French reviews, no English scholar seems to 
have criticized the book. It isa serious loss 
to us that our greater English scholars almost 
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never write such reviews, although such an 
exception as Lightfoot’s famous review of 
Stanley’s ‘ Corinthians’ is a signal instance 
of the usefulness of work of this kind. 
It is the minute criticism of details that 
alone can afford any satisfaction or give 
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any real assistance to an author. We may 
hope that the Classical Review will prevail 
on those who can criticize in this way to 
do so from time to time, as indeed it has done 
occasionally already. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


FOWLER’S JULIUS CAESAR. 


Julius Caesar and the Foundation of the 
Roman Imperial System, by W. WARDE 
Fow.er, M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1892. 5s. 


Mr. Warve Fow er’s Life of Caesar in the 
‘ Heroes of the Nations’ series is an excel- 
lent piece of work. The author seems to 
have kept in view the requirements of the 
unlearned reader who desires to understand 
the career and work of the greatest states- 
man of antiquity. The arrangement of 
facts is well-proportioned, the style lucid 
and vigorous. The interest of the narrative 
never flags. The portrait of the hero is 
gradually drawn and finished with repeated 
touches, as each circumstance of his career 
brings out his characteristic qualities. The 
limits of the book did not allow as full a 
survey of the previous history of Rome as 
could be desired. But such space as could 
be devoted to this purpose has been judici- 
ously employed. Nothing that was strictly 
necessary by way of introduction has been 
left unsaid, and while the biographical point 
of view is always maintained, no opportunity 
is lost of explaining the political and social 
condition which the Graeco-Roman world 
had reached in the century before Christ. 
All these merits the unlearned reader will 
discover for himself. But there are other 
qualities in Mr. Fowler’s work to which no 
one can do full justice who is not acquainted 
with the original authorities, the difficulties 
they present, and the controversies to which 
they have given rise. Direct reference to 
these is for the most part excluded by the 
the scheme of the book. But those who 
are familiar with them will not fail to see 
that they have everywhere been carefully 
weighed by a writer fully equipped with the 
necessary learning and remarkably impartial 
in his judgments. In both these respects 
Mr. Froude’s attractive Life of Caesar, 
though conveying upon the whole a true 
picture, leaves something to be desired. 
The only part of Mr. Fowler’s book 





which seems to me open to criticism is that 
which deals with the period before Caesar’s 
first consulship. Like all the rest of us 
who have written on it, he is rather too 
much disposed to make conjectures do 
service in the absence of ascertained facts 
and to build up an apparently solid cause- 
way of narrative on the quicksands of frag- 
mentary and untrustworthy texts. No one 
—I say it with the deepest respect for his 
unrivalled learning—has carried this prac. 
tice to such unwarrantable lengths as 
Mommsen. His purest conjectures are 
stated by himself as if they were undisputed 
facts and are accepted by the present 
generation of English scholars with the 
same unquestioning reverence as those of 
Niebuhr were by the last. What makes 
this the more unsafe with regard to the 
period we are considering is that Mommsen 
writes of it with the prejudice of a violent 
partisan. 

The statements which have come down to 
us as to the early career of Caesar are very 
scanty and fragmentary, and are too often 
marked by credulity or bad faith. We must 
therefore be content to be ignorant. The 
interest of this part of Caesar's life is, after 
all, mainly personal. The historian is not 
concerned with him till he begins to exercise 
an important influence on the course of 
Roman affairs: and no one can show that 
this was the case before the consulship of 
Cicero, when Caesar was probably thirty- 
nine—only two years younger than Crom- 
well at the meeting of the Long Parliament. 
The remaining nineteen years of his life are 
fortunately the most fully known period of 
ancient history. 

Mommsen’s attempted distinction between 
‘the democracy’ and ‘the great multitude’ 
and his discovery of ‘the attempts of the de- 
mocracy to escape from the impending mili- 
tary dictatorship’ rest on nothing but his un- 
proved assertions. His detestation and scorn 
of democracy will not allow him to admit 
that the supersession of oligarchy by the 
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personal power, in some shape or other, of a 
single chief (which he himself sees to have 
been the only possible remedy for the evils 
of the Roman world) was the constant aim 
of the so-called democratic party. The 
jealousy of individual eminence so charac- 
teristic of Athenian democracy had no 
counterpart at Rome except among the 
oligarchy. The multitude did not care for 
democratic institutions except as leading to 
one-man rule. This they offered to Pompey 
by the Lex Manilia. If they afterwards 
distrusted him and looked about for other 
leaders, it was not from any democratic 
jealousy of a military dictatorship but 
because he never frankly accepted the posi- 
tion they wished to thrust upon him. He 
had begun life as a follower of Sulla, and 
to repeat the part of Sulla remained his 
poor ambition to the end. Caesar supported 
the Lex Manilia. He was then a very sub- 
altern member of the popular party. The 
suggestion that he had any thought of 
measuring himself against Pompey is mere 
guess-work unsupported by any evidence ; 
for the opinion of Dion, more than two cen- 
turies later, is no more evidence than 
Mommsen’s opinions are now. 

Mr. Fowler, following Mommsen, assumes 
that the real object of the agrarian bill of 
Rullus was not so much to distribute lands 
as to strike a blow at Pompey, that it was 
prompted by Caesar, and that its failure was 
areal victory of Cicero over Caesar. All 
these assumptions are guesses which cannot 
be proved. We know nothing of this bill 
except from Cicero’s attacks upon it, which 
ure evidently in his most unscrupulous 
style. He labours hard indeed to make out 
that it is drawn in a spirit unfriendly to 
Pompey, because having himself just deserted 
the party which had conferred the Eastern 
command on Pompey he wants to draw 
Pompey after him. But if we had the 
speeches of Rullus we should certainly find 
that he repudiated Cicero’s construction of 
his bill. We know that Caesar—in con- 
junction with Pompey—carried an agrarian 
law four years afterwards. But it is not 
stated by any original authority (unless 
Mommsen is to be ranked as such) that he 
had anything to do with the bill of Rullus. 
If it was the extravagant and impracticable 
measure that Cicero would have us believe, 
there is the less reason for fathering it upon 
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Caesar. Plutarch, who says it was favoured 
by the consul Antonius, would hardly have 
omitted to mention Caesar also if he had 
been among its backers. 

How far the successive steps of Caesar’s 
career were shaped in accordance with a 
deliberately conceived plan is a question 
which must always leave room for difference 
of opinion. According to Mr. Fowler, ‘ he was 
no deep calculator ; his habit was to act for 
the immediate exigency.’ This, no doubt, 
is the impression conveyed by Caesar’s own 
writings, and very elaborately conveyed. 
He was more anxious to clear himself in the 
eyes of his contemporaries of ambitious de- 
signs than to obtain credit from posterity 
for extraordinary political foresight. That 
he from the first worked for the establish- 
ment of the one-man power I make no doubt. 
As long as Pompey seemed to bid for it there 
could be no question of any other candidate, 
and Caesar, who was only just beginning to 
enter on the lowest grades of the official 
hierarchy, heartily supported him. But 
when Pompey made his gran rifiuto in 62 
Caesar was pontifex maximus and praetor 
and within sight of the consulship. It is 
reasonable to suppose that from that mo- 
ment he made up his mind to do the work 
himself. The example of Sulla and the 
negative examples of the Gracchi and Pom- 
pey himself showed plainly that the possess- 
ion of a devoted army was the one indispen- 
sable condition of success. It may be taken 
as certain therefore that when Caesar 
selected Transalpine Gaul for his province he 
meant to form such an army and to stick to 
it till he had made himself chief of the 
state. To suppose, as Mr. Fowler does, that 
he was really ready in 49 to give up his 
army if he was elected consul is surely to 
represent him as even blinder and weaker 
than Pompey had shown himself in 62. 1 
cannot admit that ‘he .had made no prepa- 
rations for such a contingency as a declaration 
of war.’ The result shows that his prepara- 
tions were quite sufficient for the purpose. 

Mr. Fowler’s book is remarkably free 
from inaccuracies. I, at least, have noticed — 
only one. On page 324 an opinion express- ° 
ed by Cassius in a letter to Cicero (ad Fam. 
xv. 19) is attributed to Cicero himself. 
Curiously enough Mr. Froude has made the 
same mistake. 


EK. S. Bresty. 











KELLER ON 


Lateinische Volksetymologie und Verwandtes 
von Orro Keer. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1891. (pp. 387.) Mk. 10. 


THe title of this volume hardly gives an 
adequate idea of the wide range of topics 
which it embraces ; a range so wide as to 
inake adequate criticism of it impossible in 
a short review. Speaking generally, it may 
be said that while the book deserves to be 
read with care for its merits, it has defects 
which make it necessary to use it with con- 
siderable caution, 

The influence of popular etymology as a 
factor in the phenomena of language is now, 
it need hardly be said, widely recognized. 
Popular etymology may be defined as the 
process by which the true form of a word is 
changed into that of another and more 
familiar word, which in pronunciation it 
roughly resembles ; as when, for instance, 
the French carafe is turned into the English 
croft, assiette into ashet, contre-danse into 
country-dance. The process is always going 
on in all languages, however much it may 
in some cases be checked by the influence of 
literature. Recent research has, sporadic- 
ally, done much to trace it in Latin and 
Greek. Dr. Keller’s essay is an attempt to 
bring together in a comprehensive form the 
most important results as yet attained by 
other scholars in this branch of learning, 
and to supplement them by new hypotheses 
of his own. 

There are two parts of the book which, in 
the present writer’s opinion, deserve special 
attention for their interest and importance, 
although in detail they are often open to 
criticism. The first is section A (pp. 1— 
181) on the general subject of popular ety- 
mology in Latin. The words are classified 
according to their meanings: animals, plants, 
minerals. diseases, etc. The second (pp. 225 
—253) touches points not only of philologi- 
cal but historical import.uce. It is entitled 
Phonikisches Lehrgut im Griechischen und 
Lateinischen, and attributes to Phoenician 
origin several important Greek and Latin 
words, notably Amalthea, Nectar, Palladion, 
Kileithya, Melicertes and Meleager, Persephone, 
Munychia, Dyrrachium. 

The author (pp. 173 foll.) distinguishes 
three periods in the history of Latin popular 
etymology. In the oldest period of the 
Latin language, and again in the latest, he 
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thinks that popular etymologies were formed 
in great numbers and with a great disre- 
gard of phonetic laws. In the classical 
period proper, on the other hand, the pro- 
cess was comparatively restricted by a 
certain caution and regard for ordinary 
rules. Whether this distinction into three 
periods is a sound one is very doubtful, as 
it is founded on the idea that an exceptional 
position is to be assigned to the classical 
age. This is the common fallacy of judging 
a period of history by its literature only. 
Because almost all the surviving Latin 
literature of the late republican period 
happens to be classical, it by no means 
follows that, during that period, the process 
of popular etymology was not still active. 
Had Varro’s saturae, for instance, or the 
mimes of Laberius, or still more the Atellanae 
and fabernariae been preserved, it is probable 
that we should have found instances of it in 
plenty. Some words even in Catullus (e.g. 
salapittium) may perhaps be examples. 
That the majority of existing cases should 
be found in Plautus and the fragments of 
the other early dramatic writers is only 
natural, considering the essential character 
of dramatic writing. 

It must be remembered, again, that many 
popular formations now found only in later 
Latin may really belong to the classical 
period : this, for instance, may be the case 
with cicindela, which Keller (p. 353) quotes 
from Pliny, but whieh was explained in the 
lexicon of Verrius Flaccus. And more: 
among the instances which Keller gives as 
belonging to the classical period it cannot be 
proved of any that it is not older (malleus = 
padia, abolla = évaBoXn, etc., p. 174). Finally 
when he goes en to reckon among examples 
of popular etymology the establishment of 
certain spellings, e.g. obscenus as against 
obscaenus, recuperare as against reciperare, 
vindicare as against vendicare, this (sup- 
posing the instances to be really pertinent) 
is to compare popular etymology with 
learned or scholars’ etymology, of which, no 
doubt, there was a great deal in Latin. 
Dr. Keller’s phrase ‘ verkehrte Etymologie ’ 
ingeniously covers bot! phenomena; but 
the things are none the less distinct. 
Aelius Stiloand Varro are not to be con- 
founded with faex Romuli. 

The chapter on the Arget and human 
sacrifices among the Greeks and Romans 
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(p. 331 foll.) may be taken as a fair speci- 
men both of the merits and of the defects 
of the book. Keller's theory is that of 
Liebrecht. According to this theory the Arget 
were Greeks, who in old times had been 
buried alive in the chapels named after 
them (sacella Argeorum). The object of the 
burial was to secure the continued existence 
of the chapels as the Palladia of the four 
city tribes. The chapels were built in the 
epoch preceding Servius Tullius. Accord. 
ing to Pliny (28, 12 boario vero in foro 
Graecum Graecamque defossos...etiam nostra 
aetas vidit), Greeks were buried alive at 
Rome in historical times in cases of mis- 
conduct on the part of Vestal Virgins, and 
so were Gauls, but this was only because of 
the alliteration (Graecus, Gallus). Finally 
the name Arget or Greeks was transferred, 
in the general sense of victim, to the 
symbolic offerings of men of straw thrown 
yearly into the Tiber from the Pons 
Sublicius. 

It is, no doubt, interesting to be reminded 
by the number of instances which Keller 
quotes, that many imperfectly civilized 
nations have had the custom of burying 
human beings alive at the foundation of a 
building, as a magical means of securing its 
permanence. But it is a far cry from this 
to the conclusion that the Argei were such 
victims. Keller seems to rely upon the 
passage of Pliny as showing that such 
sacrifices of Greeks were customary at 
Rome (p. 331, ‘Wie man es mit armen 
Griechen zu thun pflegte’: p. 342, ‘dass in 
Rom vorzugsweise und regelmissig Griechen 
zu Menschenopfern verwendet worden’), 
though his language leaves it doubtful 
whether he is, or is not, referring exclusively 
to pre-historic Rome. The passage of Pliny 
is obscure, and the inference from it doubt- 
ful. Elsewhere (7, 9) Pliny says that human 
sacrifice is nearly as bad as cannibalism. In 
30, 12 he mentions that the sacrifice of 
human beings for purposes of magic was for- 
hidden by a senatus consultum in B.c. 96. 
Neither of these passages, though they have 
an important bearing on the whole subject, 
is mentioned by Keller. 

With regard to pre-historic Rome, there 
is a great difficulty of which Keller takes no 
notice. He thinks that this sacrifice of Greeks 
was prescribed by the Sibylline Oracles, 
and that the formula for it was drawn up 
by a Greek priest from southern Italy. 
Hardly conceivable, surely, in the face of a 
tradition which gives no hint of hostile 
feelings between Rome and Magna Graecia, 
or Greece at all, in pre-historic times. It 
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was from Cumae that the Romans derived 
their alphabet, and good authorities have 
traced the marks of Greek influence on the 
Servian constitution. Indeed Keller him- 
self admits (p. 332) that no answer has yet 
been found to the question why Greeks, of 
all people, should have been subjected to 
this treatment. The assumption that the 
Sibylline Oracles should have sanctioned an 
habitual sacrifice of Greeks is, in the 
absence of positive evidence, violently im- 
probable. If such a permission or recom- 
mendation existed, is it conceivable that 
there should be no mention of it in Cicero 
or Livy or Dionysius? Finally, if the 
formula was drawn up by a south-Italian 
Greek priest who knew his Homer (p. 345), 
it is unlikely that he would have chosen the 
word Arget rather than Achivi. 

That Gauls were habitually sacrificed be- 
cause their name began with G is a notion 
which it is difficult to treat with gravity. 
Besides, it is precisely the Gauls who are 
taunted by Cicero with retaining the barbara 
consuetudo hominum immolandorum : (see also 
Pliny 7, 9). Could he have spoken thus, 
had the sacrifice of Gauls been a recognized 
part of Roman ritual ¢ 

I am disposed to believe that Argei is a 
Graecized form of some lost word connected 
with arca, arcere, and meaning prisoners ; 
(arcit perhaps, or arcivi). Finding this 
word in existence, the Greek autiquarians 
may, in their usual fashion, have identified 
it with "Apyeto., and built upon it the fiction 
of the eminent Greeks supposed to be buried 
in the sacella Argeorwm. 

It must be said in conclusion that Keller 
sometimes shows either carelessness about, 
or ignorance of, important details of Latin 
philology. Claudianus Mamertus is quoted 
(p. 152) as Claudius Mamertinus. It is 
unjustifiable, after the appearance of the 
first volume of the Corpus Glossariorum, to 
cite the Glossarium Labbaei as an authority : 
yet this is repeatedly done (pp. 33, 42, 48, 
67, 85). The true form of the word direc- 
tarius (pp. 122, 136) is probably derec- 
tarius. In speaking of ardelio (p. 130) 
Keller does not seem aware that the form 
ardalio is excellently attested by manuscript 
evidence. ‘The right form of capero (p. 146) 
is caperro. In discussing /aqueatus (p. 148) 
he omits to mention the form /acuatus from 
lacus. Trimalchio (p. 181) surely comes, 
as Meursius long ago pointed out, from 
malchio = andys, & meaning attested by the 
great Latin-Greek glossary (Philoxenus). 

The volume will probably be found useful 
as offering a general view of a subject which 
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had not previously been comprehensively 
treated ; and as suggesting broad lines for 
future investigation. But it will, perhaps, 
also be thought that most of Keller’s hypo- 
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theses, and many of his etymologies, require 
to be submitted to a far stricter process of 
verification than he has applied to them. 

H. Nertvesuip. 


BONNET’S LA PHILOLOGIE CLASSIQUE. 


La Philologie Classique ; six conférences sur 
Vobjet et la méthode des études supéricures 
relatives & Vantiquité grecque et romaine, 
par Max Bonnet, Professeur a la Faculté 
des Lettres de Montpellier. (Paris, C. 
Klinsieck : 1892. pp. 224.) 3 fr.50. 


Proressor Bonnet has published these 
lectures with the commendable purpose of 
setting before classical instructors in 
secondary schools and university students 
of the classics a succinct account of the 
whole content of Classical Philology, ‘a 
bird’s-eye view,’ as he says, ‘ of the field of 
which we cultivate a small parcel each 
year.’ Those who remember the admirable 
letters of ‘a French University Professor,’ 
in the first and second volumes of this 
Review, on classical education in France, 
and particularly the fourth letter (vol. II. p. 
49) in which the writer deplores the 
indifference of his countrymen to the 
scientific study of classical antiquity, will 
welcome in this little book a promise of 
progress, though they will not fail to find 
in it also a striking confirmation of the 
report of the writer of the letters. This is 
conspicuous at the outset in the apologetic 
tone of the introductory lecture, and 
throughout the whole series in the pro- 
nounced attitude of the lecturer himself. 
Under M. Bonnet’s guidance Classical 
Philology presents herself to the French 
student with a very timid step and mien, 
and, with undisguised apprehension as to 
the cordiality of her reception, she protests 
that she does not mean to stay long. 
M. Bonnet carefully disclaims for his 
subject the dignity or the unity of a science 
in the proper sense of that term. It is at 
best only an applied science. It is a bundle 
of utterly diverse branches of universal 
science, bound together by no natural unity. 
Jt is in vain that eminent scholars since the 
days of F. A. Wolf have tried to discover a 
bond of union between its heterogeneous 
elements. The centre and heart of classical 
studies is the reading of Greek and Latin 
authors ; from this he invites his hearers to 
accompany him on his little excursion 





around the borders of the field, and to this, 
as their normal pursuit, he promises to 
bring them speedily back. ‘The centre of 
all philological studies, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is the study of the texts them- 
selves. This study is not only, as it is for 
the historian, the point of departure: it is 
the goal as well. Our knowledge of the 
ancient world is drawn for the most part 
from texts: it is entirely reasonable that 
this knowledge should serve to explain the 
texts, especially those which are the prin- 
cipal sources of general culture for modern 
peoples ’ (p. 75)—sources of culture, because 
they lie at the foundation of classical 
education. In this fact, and in this only, 
M. Bonnet finds the tie that binds together 
the various parts of Classical Philology and 
gives it the semblance of scientific unity. 
‘A certain number of different sciences, 
separated from one another by their natural 
classification, have been grouped together as 
«x whole and comprised under the name, 
more or less appropriate, of ‘Classical 
Philology,” because these different sciences 
are necessary to those whose profession 
requires them to make use of classical 
antiquity, and particularly of the ancient 
authors, for the education of youth’ (p. 
10). 

M. Bonnet does not shrink from accepting 
the legitimate consequences of this defini- 
tion. ‘I put it to you, gentlemen,’ he says 
to the young men before him : ‘ Why do you 
pursue the courses of which we have 
spoken? That is the whole question. 

It is because you wish to devote yourselves 
to education, and more especially to classical 
education. Now to follow that career in 
our public institutions, it is necessary to be 
licencié és lettres, and, if possible, agrégé. 
To win these titles we submit to examina- 
tion on the branches which are taught by 
the Faculty. These subjects are required 
because they are necessary to the future 
instructor ; and they are necessary because 
classical education consists essentially in 
making pupils acquainted with Greek and 
Latin authors, and through them with 
Greek and Roman antiquity and all that it 
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contains for moulding the minds of the 
young’ (p. 9). 

This places Classical Philology squarely 
among professional studies—where, indeed, 
it belongs—and M. Bonnet is not to be 
frightened from his position by the charge 
that he is making it out to be a mere bread- 
and-butter pursuit, which, he justly insists, 
does not prevent the cultivation of it in a 
scientific spirit. He is equally ready to 
accept a more serious objection, that, on his 
view, if the reading of the ancient authors 
in the original should disappear from the 
programme of secondary education, Classical 
Philology would perish with it. ‘ Certainly,’ 
he says, ‘there will be, for a long time 
after the suppression of secondary classical 
education, scholars who will make a 
specialty of the study of antiquity ; there 
will be hellenists and latinists, as there 
are to-day egyptologists, assyriologists, 
sinologists, and americanists; but this 
ensemble of particular studies of which we 
speak, classical philology as it is constituted 
to-day, will have no reason to exist, and 
will not exist’ (p. 20). 

To show how little real unity there is in 
this ensemble called Classical Philology, 
M. Bonnet (p. 6) draws in imagination a 
chart of universal history, divided into 
longitudinal belts representing the various 
fields of human activity— politics, religion, 
art, literature, language, science, manners, 
institutions, commerce, industry—and into 
transverse sections representing chrono- 
logical periods. Each of the longitudinal 
belts may be subdivided according to the 
nations represented ; and place is also to be 
provided for the subsidiary sciences of 
epigraphy, palaeography, and numismatics. 
Having thus made up his chart, M. Bonnet 
looks for the various topics which con- 
stitute Classical Philology. He naturally 
finds them ‘strangely scattered’ over the 
field; for some he scarcely finds any place, 
and as for the interpretation of the authors— 
‘ the centre around which all are grouped ’— 
it would be waste of time to look for that 
at all. No wonder he exclaims triumphantly : 
‘You see, gentlemen, there is no natural 
unity; let us confess it without any false 
pride. The unity of Classical Philology is 
a pure convention.’ 

One cannot help wishing that M. Bonnet, 
instead of drawing his chart in imagination, 
had attempted to draw it in reality. He 
surely would have become speedily aware of 
the crudeness of his device for representing 
the complex relations of the various 
branches of historical science. We all 
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recognize the importance of the comparative 
study of institutions, religion, literature, 
and the rest, which is obviously the basis of 
M. Bonnet’s chart; but it is the comparative 
method run mad to deny the connexion 
between the activities of the same people in 
these several fields. M. Bonnet has been 
led by his reasoning to say in effect that, 
for example, Greek art and Greek religion 
are unconnected things, and on his chart of 
universal knowledge Roman public life and 
private life and industry and commerce and 
literature are scattered here and_ there 
with no natural tie to bind them. There 
could not be a more complete reductio ad 
absurdum. 

It is a poor and unworthy conception of 
Classical Philology that makes it only an 
appendage of the study of texts. No doubt 
the texts are the door to the whole science ; 
no doubt they furnish by far the most 
abundant material for the cultivation of it. 
They fructify the whole field of Classical 
Philology, and are as necessary to it as the 
Nile is to Egypt; but after all, the Nile 
exists for Egypt, not Egypt for the Nile. 
The ‘study of texts’ is necessary in 
secondary education for training in clear 
thinking and in clear expression of thought ; 
and the present generation sees nothing 
better for this purpose than Greek and 
Latin. But it is quite conceivable that 
some future generation may see, or think it 
sees, something better ; and, however that 
may be, this is not their highest function. 
What gives them their greatest value is the 
human life that lies behind them and shines 
through them. This life, the moral and 
intellectual activity of the two most 
remarkable peoples of antiquity, separate 
and yet intimately connected, constitutes, 
in spite of its multifarious variety of 
details, an independent and integral subject 
of human interest—a science in the truest 
sense, and not merely a ‘collection of 
disconnected topics’; a science to be 
cultivated and fostered for its own sake— 
none can be named that is worthier—and 
one that will not fall into neglect, no 
matter what may happen to secondary 
education, until our modern European 
civilization shall be supplanted by some 
other, derived perhaps from the Egyptians 
or the Chinese. 

It is a pity—looking at the matter in its 
practical aspects only—to set before the 
classical teacher no higher ideal than the 
readiness to illustrate his text at every 
point. The result is too apt to be that he 
will keep his knowledge of classical 
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antiquity done up in little parcels of 
pedantic lore and put away in separate 
pigeon-holes of his memory, to be taken out 
as needed. This result of his teachings, it 
is fair to say, M. Bonnet would be the 
foremost to deprecate—otherwise he would 
never have written this book. The book 
itself, in fact, is the best antidote to the 
pernicious doctrine with which its author 
has, quite unnecessarily, encumbered an 
otherwise excellent treatise. It is exceed- 
ingly well written. The subjects of the 
lectures are: the history of classical 
philology ; grammar, rhetoric, and poetic ; 
history and antiquities ; history of art and 
literary history ; the study (7. the establish- 
ment and interpretation) of texts. These 
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‘sciences’ are treated in a fresh and 
interesting way and, although the author 
constantly insists on his view that the last 
is the common goal of all the rest, I 
suspect that many a classical student will 
rise from the reading of these spirited and 
stimulating discourses with a new sense of 
the intrinsic unity of this whole department 
of knowledge, with a conviction that to 
qualify himself to interpret classical litera- 
ture he must qualify himself to interpret 
the life of classical antiquity—-a result that 
will not be achieved by any amount of 
isolated ‘ study of texts.’ 
C. L. Surra. 


Harvard University. 


HARTFELDER'S MELANCHTHONIANA PAEDAGOGICA. 


Melanchthoniana Paedayoyica: gesammelt 
und erklirt von Dr. Karu HARrTFELDER : 


pp. Ixviii + 287. Leipzig: Teubner. 
1892. 8 Mk. 
NotwitTHSTANDING the laborious research 


which characterized the edition of Melanch- 
thon’s Works which occupies the first 
twenty-eight volumes of the Corpus Refor- 
matorum, there remained sutlcient material 
to form the large supplemental volume 
brought out by Bindseil in 1874. But even 
his labours left gleanings for subsequent 
explorers, and a not inconsiderable though 
somewhat fragmentary collection has been 
brought together by Prof. Hartfelder, who 
in the present volume gives us those which 
serve more especially to illustrate Melanch- 
thon’s activity in his chief function of 
* Praeceptor Germaniae.’ Prof. Hartfelder's 
researches in the great libraries at Basel, 
Hannover, Munich, St. Gall, Strassburg, 
and Weimar appear to have been almost 
exhaustive, and sixty-four of the pieces in 
the selection before us are printed for the 
first time. Many of the fragments are 
little more than rough notes (much re- 
sembling Pascal’s Pensées) of historical facts 
or apophthegms which Melanchthon would 
make use of to illustrate some abstract 
argument in his lectures, and sometimes 
simply to arouse the attention of his hearers. 
How lively was the enthusiasm of his 
auditors at Wittenberg and how profound 
their reverence for his teaching, is brought 


home to us very forcibly by the interesting 
series of letters, the Wittenberger Studenten- 
briefe, the majority of which are here printed 
for the first time. An expression in the 
first letter, written by Thomas Blaurer to 
his brother (4 Dec. 1520), strikes the key- 
note of the series: ‘eo loci perductus sum, 
quo, ni fallor, solo per hoe tempus licet esse 
vere sapientes de re Christiana.’ 

The student of Reformation literature 
will be aided by the Bibliography here given, 
supplementary of that in the Corpus Re- 


Jormatorum, and occupying eighteen pages. 


He will also be put upon his guard by a 
singular revelation concerning a_ certain 
sale of MSS. and books by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Son in 1835, when sixty-three MSS. 
were catalogued as Melanchthon’s own 
productions, while no less than 600 volumes 
were represented as having formed part 
of his library. Of the manuscripts, Dr. 
Hartfelder states that only three were 
really Melanchthon’s, while of the library 
he says that there is absolutely no evidence 
that it ever belonged to Melanchthon : 
‘ Es war einfach erlogen, dass diese an sich 
so herrliche Sammlung alter Drucke einst 
Melanchthon gehért habe. Die angebliche 
bibliotheca Melanchthoniana war _ eine 
Erfindung der Firma Sotheby and Son in 
London, die durch dieses Mittel sich auf 
betriigerische Weise bereichern wollte, ohne 
iibrigens ihren Zweck ganz zu erreichen.’ 
J. Bass MULLINGER. 
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FieLD- VOLES AND THE APOLLINE WORSHIP. 


Reavers of the Classical Review are not 


often, I suppose, also readers of the Zoologist ; 


and it may be worth while to call attention 
to the account (in the September number of 
that Journal) of the plague of field-voles in 
Thessaly during the spring of this year, 
translated from the Centralblatt fiir Bakteri- 
ologie. The author of the paper is Dr. 
Loeffler of Greifswald, who was invited by 
the Greek Government to attempt the 
extirpation of the voles by introducing 
among them a bacillus fatal to mice,—an 
experiment which seems to have been 
successful. 

This plague of voles, like the recent one 
in the south of Scotland, threatened to de- 
stroy the whole Thessalian harvest, which 
had promised to be very good. Such plagues 
were also of occasional occurrence in ancient 
times; we hear of them from Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Diodorus, Pliny, and Aelian, 
(Lenz, Zoologie der Griechen &c., p. 151), and 
they formed the basis of a good many local 
myths. 

Aristotle’s account is very well worth 
comparing with that of Dr Loeffler (//ist. 
Anim. vi. 37; 580 B). He does not men- 
tion localities, but says that sometimes ‘ such 
an extraordinary number of field-mice have 
appeared, that hardly anything has been 
left of the crops ; and so swift is the destruc- 
tion, that some small farmers, after noticing 
on one day that the crop is ready for cutting, 
will take their reapers to the field next 
morning at daybreak and find it completely 
eaten up.’ 

The accuracy af Aristotle’s statements is 
curiously confirmed by official reports of the 
Greek Government quoted by Dr. Loeffler 
(Zoologist, p. 319), e.g. : ‘One evening a field 
was visited, which was to be mowed the 
following day; but when the labourers 
came to the field next morning they found 
nothing left tocut. The voles had destroyed 
the entire crop in a single night.’ 

Such facts as these serve to bring vividly 
before us the real meaning of some of the 
older aspects of the Apolline worship. It is 
not until we realize in the concrete the fatal 
character of such pests as field-voles, locusts, 
&e., and their enormous importance for men 
whose sole wealth was the produce of their 
fields, that we can fully understand how the 
god who was especially connected with the 
operations of spring, summer, and harvest, 
NO. LY. VOL. VI. 


came also to be known as Apollo Smintheus 
or Apollo Parnopius. I need not here go 
into the evidence for the localisation of the 
worship of the ‘ Mouse-Apollo’ in the Troad 
and other places, which will be found 
collected in Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth. I. 
255, note 2. But it may be worth while to 
suggest that those who interpret ancient 
religion and mythology will often save them- 
selves trouble if they attend closely to the 
perils of early agriculture as well as to its 
processes. I am inclined to think that a 
thorough knowledge of Aristotle’s Natural 
History might furnish them with a good 
many useful clues ; and that if it were poss- 
ible to obtain some real knowledge of the 
zoological side of the agricultural economy 
of Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor, still more 
might be done. For however great may be 
the overgrowth of myth and poetry, under- 
neath it will be always found certain physi- 
cal facts of vital importance for man and his 
bodily well-being. The consciousness of this 
has given an exceptional value to the writ- 
ings of Mannhardt in Germany and of Prof. 
Robertson Smith in this country. 

Mr. Lang, in his Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
(vol. II. 201 foll.), took no account of the 
occasional plagues of mice in Greece in his 
treatment of the connexion of Apollo with 
these and other animals, and evidently 
believed that the mouse was here an ancient 
totem upon which the worship of Apollo had 
been in course of time engrafted. But there 
is surely no need to have recourse here to 
totemism. When the actual occurrence and 
the extreme seriousness of such pests is 
realized, we can understand how Apollo 
came to be regarded at the same time as 
their author and averter, and perhaps fur- 
ther why the birds of prey which collect to 
feed on such creatures, the vulture, hawk, 
raven (Roscher, Myth. Lex. I. 443), and 
possibly also the swan, were brought into 
close relation with his worship. 

W. Warve Fow er. 


* * 
* 


THE striking expression Bwpos 6 tados used 
by Simonides (* 4. [9.] Bergk) concerning trav 
€v OcppomvAas Oavovrwy seems to have found 
an echo among the Attic poets. I have 
noted the following apparent reminiscences : 


Aesch. Cho. 106. 


> , ‘ ‘ a 4 , 
aidoupevn got Bwpdov as TUMPB ov zaTpos. 
VF 
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Eurip. Ale. 995 sqq. 
pdt vexpov os POyjwéevov yOona voplérbw 
TUp Bos oas ddoxov, Oeotar 8 6 jLo (ws 
Tipaacbu, o é€Bas €umropuv. 

(Cf. the context and the Schol. ad loc.) 


Aristoph. Thesm. 887 sq. 

kaki) Kakas Tap edAoLo KagoAci, 

doris ye ToAMaS oj wa TOV Bw pov Kadeiv. 

(Cf. context.) 

Mortimer Lamson Earte. 
New York. 
* * 
+ 

Cicero ad Atticum vi. 3 (264, Tyrrell and 
Purser). 

Quaestorem nemo dignum putat. 
est levis, libidinosus, tagax. 

Tagax ‘light-fingered’ occurs nowhere 
else in Cicero. It is an archaic word occur- 
ring in Plautus and Lucilius. This and the 
alliteration makes me suspect we have here 
a remnant of a comic trimeter : 


Etenim 


levis, libidinosus, vinosus, tagax. 
Or the omitted word may have been dam- 
nosus. Many such quotations lurk in 


Cicero’s Letters. A. PALMER. 
** 


Nores on Cicero’s Letters To ATrticus. 


ii, 24, 3. Me non nominavit, sed dixit 
consularem disertum vicinum consulis sibi 
dixisse Ahalam Servilium aliquem.....opus 
esse reperiri. 

The peculiar aptness of this remark as 
supposed to come from Cicero seems to have 
eluded the notice of the commentators. 
When Cicero wants an instance of an indi- 
vidual taking the initiative against a tyranny 
of any kind he cites C. Servilius Ahala as a 
model. Thus Jn Cati. i. 1, 3 Nam illa 
nimis antiqua praetereo, quod C. Servilius 
Ahala Sp. Maelium novis rebus studentem 
manu sua occidit. Fuit, fuit ista quondam 
in hac republica virtus ut viri fortes acri- 
oribus suppliciis civem perniciosum quam 
acerbissimum hostem coercerent. So again 
in justification of Milo’s slaying of Clodius 
(Pro Mil. 3, 8). 
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vii. 7, 3. Pomptinum ecupio valere, et, 
quod scribis in urbem introisse, vereor 
quid sit: nam id nisi gravi de causa non 
fecisset. Mr. Watson explains by sup- 
posing that Pomptinus entered the city 
because he despaired of a triumph. But 
this ignores the inference to be drawn from 
the last clause in the sentence. It was as 
much Pomptinus’ interest to wait for a 
triumph as it was Cicero’s. Cicero remarks 
that his legate was ill and his entry into the 
city would more naturally seem to be due to 
the force of cireumstances—the severity of 
his illness and a desire to be attended in his 
own house in Rome—and thus have no 
reference really to the possibility of a 
triumph. Cicero, hearing merely of the 
entry without the reasons, and bearing in 
mind Cato’s letter (Ad Fam. xv. 5), draws an 
inference in accordance with his fears. 





C. Grant-RoBERTSON. 
* * 
* 


ViraiL, Aen. iii. 510 sortiti remos. Mr. 
Simpson’s explanation of this phrase is 
identical with that given by me in a small 
edition of Aen. iii. published in 1890, 
Virgil, knowing that he is going to intro- 
duce a hurried departure at midnight, by 
this anticipatory touch describes the sailors 
as making an arrangement when landing, 
without which it would have been impossible 
for them to start without confusion at a 
moment’s notice in the middle of the night. 
The various commentators only make a 
perfectly plain passage obscure, and their 
various explanations, such as ‘ taking the 
oars ashore for safety,’ ‘to use as tent-poles,’ 
‘casting lots who were to remain on board,’ 
‘having been at the oar all day,’ are all im- 
possible. Like Mr. Simpson I found no 
hint of the right explanation anywhere, but 
I now see that it is given by Wagner, who 
writes—‘ postquam, quibus proximo die vici- 
bus remigaremus, sortiti eramus ; quod quare 
jam tum faciendum fuerit, declarant ea quae 
sequuntur vs. 512—519.’ 


T. E. Page. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MR. MIDDLETON’S REVIEW 
MURRAY’S ARCHAEOLOGY. 


OF 


In his review of Mr. Murray’s Handbook 
of Archaeology Mr. Middleton has made 
some statements which seem to me open to 
criticism, 





In the tombs of Ialysos in the island of Rhodes 
royal scarabs of about 2000 B.c. have been found 
associated with the earliest class of Greek pottery. 


The pottery in question does not belong 
to what he calls ‘ the earliest class of Greek 
pottery,’ but to a class which he expressly 
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distinguishes from that, namely the ‘ My- 
cenaean’ vases. Only one royal scarab was 
found, and this bore the name of Ameno- 
phis III. Nobody has hitherto placed that 
king at so early a date as 2000 B.c. Just 
afterwards Mr. Middleton adopts Mr. Petrie’s 
date for some native Egyptian objects. But 
Mr. Petrie obtained that date upon the 
supposition that Amenophis III. reigned 
about 1400 B.c. 

Mr. Middleton tacitly assumes that the 
vases from Ialysos must be contemporary 
with a certain king of Egypt, since they 
were ‘associated’ with scarabs bearing that 
king’s name. If this is so, the vases from 
Camiros must be contemporary with Thoth- 
mes IITI., since they were ‘ associated’ with 
scarabs bearing his name. But they are 
ordinary Greek vases, dating from after 700 
B.c. So they cannot be contemporary with 
Thothmes III. If the argument cannot be 
applied to the vases from Camiros, why 
should it be applied to the vases from Ialy- 
sos, the next town in the same island ? 

Again, Mr. Flinders Petrie has discovered in vari- 
ous tombs in Upper Egypt painted vases of the 
well-known ‘Mycenae type’ in conjunction with 
native Egyptian objects which can be safely dated be- 
tween the fifteenth and the twelfth centuries B.c. 

Even if those native Egyptian objects 
could safely be assigned to that period, 
those ‘Mycenaean’ vases are not to be 
treated as contemporary with them simply 
because they were found ‘in conjunction’ 
with them: vide supra, pp. 127 ff. The 
clearest evidence had been obtained long 
before Mr. Petrie first went to Egypt. It 
was well known that false-necked vases with 
paintings on them were represented in 
fresco in the tomb of Rameses III. ; and it 
was assumed that these vases must have 
been of Mycenaean ware, since similar vases 
of Mycenaean ware had often been found in 
Egypt. The inference was that these vases 
were in use in the time of Rameses III. 
Under the system of chronology adopted by 
Mr. Petrie this king was on the throne about 
1100 B.c. There is no saying how much 
longer such vases continued in use. 

By degrees a stylistic classification of Greek 
pottery in chronological order has become possible : 
first comes the already mentioned rather rude pottery 
with incised ornament ; next the early ‘Mycenaean 
vases’ with realistic painting....The third class is 
characterized by painted geometrical patterns. ... Then 
come the vases of Oriental style. 


Most people have assumed, as a matter 
of course, that the incised vases are earlier 
than the painted vases. It has _ been 
reserved for Mr. Middleton to put the two 
classes into chronological order by using one 
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system of chronology in dealing with the 
first class, and another system of chrono- 
logy in dealing with the second. And he 
not only reckons that Amenophis LIT. was 
on the throne at two dates six hundred 
years apart, but he dates his first class by 
means of the vases from Ialysos, which 
really belong to his second class. More- 
over, he dates his first and second classes by 
a method which he cannot apply to the third 
and fourth without showing that the third 
and fourth are earlier than the first and 
second. His view is that vases of the first 
class and the second have been found at laly- 
sos and in Egypt in conjunction or association 
with objects bearing the names of various 
kings, the earliest of whom is Amenophis ITI. 
But vases of the third class and the fourth 
have been found at Camiros in conjunction 
or association with objects bearing the name 
of Thothmes III. the great-grandfather of 
Amenophis III. If such evidence could 
show that the vases of the first and second 
classes were contemporary with Amenophis 
IIT. and some later kings, it would also 
show that the vases of the third and fourth 
classes were contemporary with that ances- 
tor of Amenophis III. Mr. Middleton must 
either put the third and fourth classes be- 
fore the first and second, or else admit that 
he has fixed the dates of the first and second 
by a method that is unsound. 
Cecit Torr. 


The Remains of Ancient Rome, by J. HENRY 
Mippteron. London and Edinburgh, 
Adam and Charles Black, 1892. Vol. I. 
pp. xxxiii. 393 ; vol. II. pp. x. 448. 


THESE two volumes add one more proof to 
the many already existing of Prof. Middle- 
ton’s extraordinary range of knowledge in 
the fields of art and archaeology and of his 
unwearied productiveness. They constitute 
a revised and greatly enlarged edition of 
his valuable one-volume work entitled 
Ancient Rome in 1885, reissued with an 
added chapter as Ancient Rome in 1888. 
Perhaps the most important change of 
opinion to which the present edition bears 
witness concerns the ‘Etruscan city of 
great size and importance,’ which the author 
formerly declared to have existed on the 
Esquiline ‘even before the legendary regal 
period.’ This statement was vigorously 
contradicted by Lanciani, and has now been 
modified so as to read (vol I. 106): ‘The 
discovery of this large Necropolis makes it 
probable that a city of some size and im- 
FF 2 
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portance existed even before the legendary 
regal period’ ete. This, with a similar 
change in the Introduction, p. xv., reduces 
the Etruscan theory to narrow proportions. 
{ am glad to note further the disappearance 
of the mistaken statement (p. 36 of Ancient 
Rome in 1885) that ‘ the beautiful pure white 
Pentelic marble of the Propylaea and other 
buildings on the Acropolis of Athens were 
(sic) coated with a thin skin of similar 
stucco to that which was used in Rome,’ 
and of the illustration of a Roman bath, 
said to have been found in the Baths of 
Titus, but proved by Marquardt as long ago 
us 1879 to have been the invention of the 
architect Rusconi in the year 1553. As for 
the new matter in these volumes, it is too 
abundant and various to be catalogued. 
The present edition contains two-thirds 
more pages than the previous one, and these 
wdditional pages are closely packed, not 
only with information about recent dis- 
coveries, but with further details about 
monuments previously known. Especially 
welcome is the greatly expanded account of 
Roman building materials and methods of 
construction. Prof. Middleton’s competence 
in regard to such subjects is well known. 
{ am but a layman in these matters, but I 
venture to say that there is no existing 
work in any language which gives an ac- 
count at once so full and so true of the 
technique of Roman architecture. 

In this department, over and above all 
descriptions of individual buildings, Prof. 
Middleton advances two doctrines of such 
first-rate importance and of so revolutionary 
uw character as to call for especial notice. 
One is the doctrine of the constructional 
unimportance of baked brick in Roman 
masonry. It has been common to speak of 
baked brick as the principal building 
material of the Imperial period—even so 
recent an English authority as Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, 3d ed. vol. I. 848, 
is guilty of this,—while better informed 
writers, like Choisy and Durm, although 
recognizing the enormously greater use of 
concrete, have yet regarded the brick 
facings, relieving-arches, bonding-courses 
and ribs so elaborately inserted into con- 
crete walls, vaults and domes as contribut- 
ing an essential element of strength. But 
Prof. Middleton teaches, as he has taught 
again and again since 1885, that the real 
strength of all these structures was in the 
concrete, and that the bricks were useless, 
and for some purposes worse than useless. 
The only concession he makes is that the 
bonding-courses and the ribs may have been 
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of some advantage while the concrete was 
setting (I. 58, Il. 132 note 1). It follows 
that most Roman vaults and domes have 
nothing of the principle of the arch about 
them ; they are like solid metallic covers, 
which exercise no outward thrust upon their 
supports. The possibility of constructing 
pretty large concrete domes of this sort is 
no new discovery. The two Roman domes 
at Baiae, of about 100 feet diameter, have 
not even the pretence of ribs (see Durm, 
Baukunst der Romer, 189—191). What is 
really staggering is the theory that such 
excellent builders as the Romans practised 
for centuries, and that knowingly (II. 169 at 
top), a laborious, expensive and generally in- 
visible sham. I should like to know what 
Prof. Middleton would say to this passage 
from the younger Pliny, referring to an un- 
finished gymnasium at Nicaea (Plin. ad 7'rai. 
xxxix. 4) architectus....adfirmat parietes 
quamquam viginti et duos pedes latos inposita 
onera sustinere non posse, quia sint caemento 
medii farti nec testaceo opere praecincti. 
However, I am bound to confess that to me, a 
non-expert, the accumulated proofs of the 
new doctrine seem irrefutable. But it 
seems worth while to guard against the 
inference which some are likely to draw, 
especially from I. 63 note 2, that walls of 
solid brick-work were never built by the 
Romans. Such walls, though not found in 
the city of Rome, are not wholly unknown 
elsewhere. The front of the Basilica at 
Pompeii is entirely of brick—this, to be 
sure, is not strictly Roman, but belongs to 
the Oscan period of the town—and so is the 
entire Basilica of Trier. Cf. further Plin. 
ad Trai. xxxvii. 2.' 

The other subject in regard to which 
Prof. Middleton opposes received opinion is 
the antiquity of the use of lime-mortar 
in Roman masonry. Genuine lime-mortar, ¢.e. 
lime mixed with sand and used as a cement 
for masonry, is believed by most archaeolo- 
gists to have been introduced at Rome in 
the Republican period, perhaps as late as 
the third century B.c. But our author 
alleges that ‘mortar was introduced at a 
very remote period both in Greece and in 
Rome,’ and that ‘the use of mortar in 
Roman stone-work is a sign of early rather 
than of late date’ (I. 37—8). The proofs 
advanced for this statement do not appear 
to me convincing. Several of them are 
cases where a thin skin of pure lime, such as 
has long been observed at Pompeii in 
houses of the ‘ tufa-period,’ was introduced 
in the joints of ashlar masonry. If this 
really occurs in the Tullianum—the fact has 
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been disputed—its use is indeed ancient. 
But, at any rate, this was no true mortar. 
There remain the concrete backing of the 
iece of the ‘Servian’ wall on the Aventine 
(I. 141) and the concrete foundation under 
the arch of the same wall in the Palazzo 
Antonelli (I. 129). But, not to discuss the 
question whether the ‘Servian’ wall dates 
from the regal period, the piece on the 
Aventine is probably a late restoration 
(Richter, Antike Steinmetzzeichen 11—12) 
and the same may be the case with the 
aforesaid arch, In short, while Prof. 
Middleton may be right, his view certainly 
requires @ more rigorous demonstration. 

In an anonymous notice of Richter’s 
Topographie von Rom, published in the 
Classical Review, 1889, p. 136, it was 
said: ‘The fact is that it is very rare to 
find united in one man that combination of 
scholarship and practical knowledge of the 
details of construction which are (sic) 
necessary to enable an archaeologist to deal 
really successfully with ancient buildings.’ 
This remark is not without application to 


the case before us. Prof. Middleton’s~ 


scholarship is far above what we sometimes 
meet in books of this kind, but it is not on 
a par with his practical knowledge of the 
details of construction. His references to 
the ancient literary and epigraphical sources 
are incomplete and unsystematic ; his inter- 
pretations of texts are often unwarrantably 
careless. On the modern side, his scholarship 
exhibits one great gap. He has an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the work of Italian 
and French archaeologists from the fifteenth 
century down, but of the Germans he seems 
almost wholly independent. Several German 
books are indeed named in his pages, but 
they do not seem to have been closely 
studied. Thus the third edition and the 
fifth (not the latest) of Friedlaender’s Dar- 
stellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms are 
cited (I. xxx.) as if they were independent 
works. Otto Gilbert’s Geschichte und Topo- 
graphie der Stadt Rom is characterized (I. 
xxxii.) as a ‘short but useful handbook.’ 
As this learned but crotchety and ill-pro- 
portioned work contains upwards of 1300 
octavo pages, the description is not very 
apposite. Perhaps Otto Richter’s admirable 
handbook is really intended. Richter’s 
name is ignored throughout, with a con- 
sistency which one is tempted to think 
intentional and to connect with Richter’s 
appropriation of two of Prof. Middleton’s 
plans without adequate acknowledgment. 
But so many other Germans are similarly 
treated that the suspicion may be uncalled 
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for. Now this independence of the Germans 
is, from one point of view, a refreshing 
spectacle, but, on the whole, it has been 
carried toofar. <A diligent revision of these 
volumes in the light of German scholarship 
were much to be desired. 

Omitting a quantity of minor errors and 
disputable statements, I submit the more 
serious matters to which I have taken ex- 
ception. 

\ There is no reason for supposing Vitru- 
vius’s praenomen to have been Marcus, as 
given Vol. I. p. xviii. and elsewhere.—The 
constantly recurring use of caementum mar- 
moreum in the sense of opus albarium or 
marble-dust stucco is a serious blemish. 
Caementum never means cement, and Vitru- 
vius’s caementa marmorea are marble chips. — 





‘Vol. I. p. 11: ‘It is only in the rainless 


climate of southern Egypt that any exam- 
ples of buildings [7.e. ancient buildings] in 
crude brick still exist.’ Would it not be 
better so to word this as not to seem to 
overlook the considerable remains of crude- 
brick constructions at Troy, Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Eleusis!—p. 17. ‘Some ancient 
sculptors, such as Scopas and Praxiteles, are 
said to have preferred it | Pentelic marble] 
to any other marble.’ There is no ancient 
statement to this effect.—On p. 17 Pliny’s 
porus is confused with zdépos. Bliimner, 
Technologie Ill. 57, has pointed out that 
Pliny speaks, not of zépos, but of dpos 
(Theophrastus /ap. 7), whatever that may 
have been.—On p. 82 the mosaic in the 
pronaos of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
seems to be spoken of as contemporary with 
the temple itself. That was not the case.— 
On p. 88 the words of Vitruvius II. 8, 17, 
pilis lapideis structuris testaceis parietibus 
caementiciis, are translated, ‘on stone piers, 
or with walls of burnt brick and concrete.’ 
This is clearly wrong. The only possible 
version is, ‘with stone piers, masonry of 
burnt bricks, and walls (¢.e. party-walls 1) 
of concrete. The meaning is obscure. 
Prof. Middleton thinks Vitruvius is giving 
in this passage some provisions of a ‘ Metro- 
politan Building Act,’ but this view is not 
borne out by the language used.—p. 138. 
\The collection of masons’ marks on the 
walls of Romulus and Servius (so-called) is 
very incomplete. Reference should have 
been made to the important Programm by 
Richter, Ueber antike Steinmetzzeichen, Berlin 
1885. And surely Richter’s theory that 
these walls date from the Republican period 
deserves mention and serious discussion. 
The reader is left to suppose that their 
Regal origin is undisputed.—p. 142-145. 
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This section, on the Cloacae of Rome, is 
meagre. Reference should have been made 
to Narducci, Sulla fognatura della citta di 
Roma, 1889, and, for the ‘Cloaca Maxima,’ 
to the Antike Denkmdler Bd. I. Taf, 37, 
with text by Richter.—p. 187. The inscrip- 
tion AYSITITIOY EPFON on the statue of 
Herakles in Florence is probably modern 
(Liwy, Jnschr. griech. Bildhauer, no. 
506).—pp. 218-9. The meagre account of 
the Septizonium needs to be supplemented 
by the use of Hiilsen’s monograph, Das 
Septizonium des Septimius Severus, Berlin, 
1886. Any reader of this, and especially 
of the quoted testimony of Scamozzi (1582 
A.D.), will probably be convinced, against 
Prof. Middleton, that the building was 
never seven stories high.—pp. 252 ff. In 
this section on the Rostra Richter is, as 
always, ignored. He has an important 
illustrated article on the subject in the 
Jahrbuch des deutschen arch. Instituts, 1889, 
with results differing somewhat from Prof. 
Middleton’s. Where did the latter get his 
model for the impossible bronze beaks 
shown in Fig. 33 !—pp. 291-2. The sum- 
mary of qualifications for a Vestal Virgin, 
after A. Gellius I. xii., is both defective and 
inexact. And the statement that the child- 
Vestal ‘ had her name for a time changed to 
Amata’ is quite wrong. She was called 
Amata inter capiendum, in the ceremony of 
induction into office. The slip seems to be 
derived from Lanciani.—p. 298. Lanciani’s 
restoration of the Temple of Vesta is 
retained from the former edition, though its 
incorrectness has been demonstrated by 
Auer, ‘ Der Tempel der Vesta und das Haus 
der Vestalinnen,’ Denkschriften der Wiener 
Akademie, 1888. This is a very valuable 
illustrated paper, of which Prof. Middleton 
takes no notice.—Vol. II. p. 30, note 2. 
‘The echinus of the Greek Doric capital... 
was sometimes decorated with painted orna- 
ments ; varieties of the egg and dart were 
the usual patterns used for this purpose.’ 
The truth is that no one ever pretended to 
discover painted ornaments on any Greek 
Doric capital, except those of the ‘ Theseum.’ 
Here Semper and Carl Bétticher did think 
they saw traces of painting ; other observers 
have been unable to detect anything of the 
sort.—p. 46, note 2. ‘In several Greek 
theatres the seats have been found to be 
marked with lines [to distinguish the space 
allowed for each person | at intervals of 
about 20 inches.’ What theatres are these ? 
In the theatre of Dionysos at Athens the 
lines, where traceable, are 13 inches apart, 
and this has been supposed to be the only 
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Greek theatre in which the places were 
divided at all (A. Miiller, Biihnenalter- 
\thiimer, p. 32). In some amphitheatres 
(Pompeii, Pola, etc.) similar lines are 
found, 13-15 inches apart.—pp. 72, 74. 
Here the extraordinary mistake is made of 
taking the seating-capacities of the theatres 
of Marcellus and Balbus, not from the 
original Regionary Catalogue of the fourth 
century, but from the interpolated and 
falsified edition, published in 1503 or 1504 
under the fraudulent name of Publius Victor 
(not ‘the invention of some early mediaeval 
antiquary,’ as stated in vol. I. p. xxiii. note 
1). The figures are much too large.—p. 90. 
Fig. 60 is taken without change and 
without acknowledgment from Daremberg 
and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités fig. 
269.—p. 126, note 1. Here it is argued 
that the treatise of Vitruvius was finished 
‘before about 30 B.c.,’ because the writer 
makes no mention of amphitheatres [but 
this is not true; see Vitr. i. 7, 1], the 
Pantheon, etc. Against this may be set 
Prof. Middleton’s own words, in his article 
on Vitruvius in the Hncyclopaedia Britan- 
nica: ‘The omission of any mention of the 
Pantheon in Rome has been taken as an 
argument to show that he wrote before it 
was built in 27 B.c. This, however, and 
other arguments of the same kind are 
The fact is 
that the use of the title Augustus in v, | 
7 shows that this part of the treatise was at 
least as late as 27 B.c., while the mention of 
the Temple of Quirinus, iii. 2, 7, almost 
certainly brings us down to 16 B.c. (Teuffel, 
History of Roman Literature, § 264).—p. 
129. ‘In the tympanum of the pediment 
[of the Pantheon] there was a large bronze 
relief representing the Gigantomachia.’ The 
truth is that the subject of the relief is 
unknown. Hirt’s statement, here copied, 
has no foundation.—p. 165. Fig. 77 is 
taken without acknowledgment from Blouet, 
Les Thermes de Caracalla, with the simple 
change of omitting the human figures intro- 
duced by Blouet.—p. 188. Here we are 
told of a famous statue of an ox (in vol. I. 
p. 109 called a bull) by Myron, which stood 
in the Forum Boarium, and about which 
‘an immense number of epigrams were 
written.’ The Myronic authorship is sup- 
posed to rest on Pliny (xxxiv. 10), who 
however says nothing of the sort. The 
epigrams were about Myron’s cow. —p. 197. 


“The Saepta Julia are described as ‘a great 


roofed hall built by Julius Caesar,’ or (p. 
210) ‘begun by Julius Caesar.’ In fact 
they consisted of a great open place sur- 
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rounded by porticus (Cic. ad Ait. iv. 16,14; 
Dion Cassius liii. 23). Though projected 
by Caesar, they seem to have been begun by 


‘ Lepidus.—p. 206. The statues of the nine 


Muses in the temple of Hercules are a- 
scribed to Zeuxis, in flat contradiction of the 
passage cited from Pliny (xxxv. 66, not 
xxxvi. 66, as printed).—p. 210. ‘In the 
reign of Severus it [the Diribitorium] was 
pulled down on account of the roof having 
become unsafe.’ On the contrary, it was 
still standing in the time of Severus, though 
the roof had long been destroyed (in the fire 
under Titus ?).—pp. 354-5. The account of 
the history of Roman road-paving needs to 
be corrected under the guidance of Nissen 
and Mommsen. 

It appears then that Prof. Middleton’s 
historical statements and his interpretations 
of ancient texts need to be carefully scru- 
tinized, and that even his descriptions and 
restorations of buildings are not of uniform 
completeness and certainty. Nevertheless 
these two volumes take an excellent rank 
among works of their class. For the 
general student they embody more informa- 
tion about the topography and the architec- 
tural and engineering works of ancient 
Rome than exists in moderate compass 
anywhere else, while the archaeological 
specialist will find in them important 
original contributions to his science. There 
are other books on Rome more methodical 
in arrangement and more learned ; there is 
none, on the whole, so valuable. 

F. B. TARBELL. 


A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, edited by R. 8S. Pootr, LL.D. 
Alexandria and the Nomes, by REGINALD 
Stuart Pooite, LL.D. Jonia, by BaRcLay 
V. Heap, D.C.L. Mysia, by Warwick 
Wrotn. London, 1892. 


TuEsE three thick volumes, issued in a single 
year, bear ample testimony to the activity 
of the officials of the Department of Coins 
and Medals at the British Museum. The 
Catalogueof Greek Coins now comprises more 
volumes, although but two thirds completed, 
than the great work of Mionnet, and it is 
needless to say that it far surpasses that 
work in accuracy and scientific arrangement. 
At present, in its own line, it is without a 
rival, 

Of the volumes before us the interest at- 
taching to the Catalogues of Ionia and Mysia 
is more strictly numismatic ; that attaching 
to the volume on Alexandrian coins takes 
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us into a new and interesting region of 
archaeology. 

The division of Asia Minor into districts 
as accepted by ancient geography has been 
retained by modern numismatists, following 
the lead of Sestini and Eckhel; but the 
classification thus produced is a mere rule of 
thumb arrangement. Old Greek cities like 
Parium and Cyzicus are by it ranged not 
with their contemporaries to the south, 
Miletus, Phocaea, and Ephesus, but with 
inland towns like Hadriani and Germe, 
which issued money only in Roman times. 
I am not convinced that it would not be 
better to classify separately the coins of Asia 
Minor in the Hellenic, Hellenistic, and 
Roman ages, although no doubt that arrange- 
ment also would have its disadvantages. Mr. 
Head and Mr. Wroth do what they can in 
their Introductions to throw the coins of the 
provinces with which they deal into histori- 
cal perspective, but even so, we get no com- 
prehensive view of the coins of the Western 
Coast towns in early Greek days. And 
although the division of the early electrum 
coins between Lydia and Ionia is almost 
arbitrary, those which Mr. Head gives to 
Ionia appear in his present volume, while 
those which he gives to Lydia will appear in 
a future volume in company with the Roman 
coins of Tralles, Philadelphia and other late 
cities. It is to be hoped that at all events 
in Dr. Imhoof’s Corpus some means will be 
found for avoiding these grave defects. 

The early electrum coins of Asia Minor 
are a fascinating field of study. The out- 
lines of our knowledge in regard to them 
were laid down by Mr. Head in a masterly 
paper in the Vumismatic Chronicle in 1875. 
Comparing the results reached in that paper 
with those of the Catalogue of Jonia we cannot 
but feel some little disappointment that 
seventeen years have not brought more ad- 
vancement. The fault however is not Mr. 
Head’s, but that of the cities which issued 
the coins without placing on them any in- 
scriptions which might serve to attribute 
them. Of the find-spots of these coins also 
we have very unsatisfactory knowledge, and 

so are reduced to arguing from considerations 
of type, weight and style, which are neces- 
sarily inconclusive. Almost the only elec- 
trum coin with a full inscription @avos épi 
onpa Sir Charles Newton gave on the ground 
of the type to Ephesus ; I on the ground of 
the name Phanes and the find-spot removed 
it to Halicarnassus; and now Mr. Head, 
though accepting the connexion with Phanes, 
restores it to Ephesus on account of the type. 
If a coin which bears an inscription, and _ of 
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which the find-spot is known, thus wanders, 
what can we expect in the case of unin- 
scribed céins, of which the find-spot is un- 
certain? Our knowledge in this direction 
may advance, but it must advance slowly. 
An important passage of Mr. He.d’s 
Introduction deals with the exchange-value 
of electrum coins. Here again we have 
great difficulties to encounter. For an 
examination of the specific gravity of the 
coins proves beyond doubt that the propor- 
tion of gold to silver in them varies from 


specimen to specimen in the most unac- - 


countable way. Sometimes the proportion 
of gold in the coins is 60 per cent., some- 
times it falls to 20 or even less. Nor is the 
proportion uniform in coins of the same age 
and the same city. The only conclusion 
which we can draw is that electrum was not 
in minting compounded or decomposed, but 
treated as a separate metal. And thus of 
course any attempt at determining the ex- 
change-value of electrum coins on the basis 
of the proportion of gold in them falls to 
the ground. 

From the commercial point of view the 
most important class of electrum coins 
is the staters of Cyzicus, catalogued in 
Mr. Wroth’s Mysia. And in regard to 
these by far the most probable view is 
that they were equivalent to the daric. 
Mr. Head (p. xxviii.) states that this view 
is refuted by an examination of their 
specific gravity, but to this argument we 
can attach no great weight. We have more 
trustworthy evidence in the fact that in an 
inscription (C.J.A. p. 160) the value of a 
daric at Athens is given as twenty-eight 
drachms, while Demosthenes in the Oration 
against Phormio (p. 914) states that a 
Cyzicene stater was worth twenty-eight 
drachms. This coincidence can scarcely be 
accidental. The pay of mercenaries in Persia 
in Xenophon’s time is given sometimes as a 
daric a month and sometimes as a Cyzicene 
a month. But of course there may have 
been local variations in the value of both 
daric and Cyzicene. 

Numismatics has for many years owed a 
constant debt to M. Six of Amsterdam: but 
in some cases M. Six’s tendency to over- 
refinement has led Mr. Head astray. For 
example (p. xxxii.) in translating Avdoi...... 
mpato. avOpwrwv tov ypeis ipev vopiocpa 
xpvood Kai dpyvpov Kopdpevor éxpryjoavro, ‘ the 
Lydians were the first people to make use of 
both gold and silver money at the same 
time,’ M. Six treats Herodotus as if he used 
words with modern scientific accuracy, as if 
he were a Hultsch or a Mommsen instead of 
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the prince of story-tellers. Considering the 
doubt that attaches to many of the definite 
and detailed statements of Herodotus, it 
does not seem profitable to apply the micro- 
scope to his casual expressions. 

Mr. Wroth inclines to the view that the 
gold staters of Lampsacus and the elecurum 
staters of Cyzicus ceased to be issued about 
B,C. 350 in consequence of the abundant issues 
of gold coins by Philip of Macedon. M. Six 
has on the other hand maintained that they 
were issued as late as Alexander’s accession ; 
he cites as proofs of this position the Lampsa- 
cene staters which bear the types, as he 
considers, of the head of Alexander himself, 
and of his mother Olympias in the guise of 
a Maenad. Mr. Wroth shows that the head 
supposed to be Alexander is really Actaeon ; 
but his assertion that the Maenad-head is of 
an ordinary Maenad and not of Olympias 
seems inconsistent with the fluttering ends 
of the diadema visible behind the head, 
which seem to indicate a royal personage. 
I am rather disposed to accept in this case 
M. Six’s view. Among the latest of the 
Cyzicene staters is one belonging to Mr. 
Greenwell (Gardner, Types of Greek Coins 
pl. x. 42), on which we have a coarse realistic 
head of a bearded man, having every ap- 
pearance of a portrait, which could scarcely, 
one would think, belong to, an earlier time 
than that of the Great Alexander. It is 
likely that the staters of Cyzicus and 
Lampsacus, like the other important issues 
of Asia Minor, went on until Alexander 
had changed the political surroundings of 
Asia. 

We must pass on to Mr. Poole’s Alex- 
andria. It must be a matter for satisfaction 
to all archaeologists that Mr. Poole has not 
closed his career at the British Museum 
without publishing the Alexandrian coins, 
as interpreter of which he is eminently 
qualified by his knowledge of Egyptian and 
Greek mythology, and of a hundred subjects 
beside. The task was no easy one. In re- 
lation both to Egypt and to Greece art and 
mythology in the Alexandrian age have 
been neglected as full of corruption and 
decay. Alexandrian art has scarcely been 
considered at all ; and in fact the means for 
its study are very scanty, as it has left us few 
monuments except coins. Only in one way 
has it had influence on the thought of the 
world, by colouring the imagination of the 
writer of the Apocalypse, whose rich and 
mystic imagery has a distinctly Alexandrian 
tinge. 

Wisely recognizing the fact that it is 
mainly from the point of view of art and 
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mythology that Alexandrian coins are im- 
portant, Mr. Poole has arranged the figures 
in his plates in the order of subject, not in 
the order of chronology. The result is to 
produce a sort of grammar of Alexandrian 
art-forms which will be of the greatest value 
to the student. The essential facts pointed 
out by Mr. Poole are these :—We have to do 
with the art not of a country but of a city. 
The types of the Greek deities recognized 
in that city are little affected by Egyptian 
surroundings, but remain Hellenic. The 
Egyptian types of deities on the other hand, 
starting no doubt from the native quarter 
of the city, become changed by the influence 
of Greek art learning and philosophy, until 
they form quite a distinctive gallery of 
figures, a new pantheon which has many 
interesting features. 

As an example of the transformation may 
be cited Hermanubis (p. lxix.). The 
Egyptians, it appears, had a compound form 
of Horus and Anubis, which they termed 
Har-m-Anup. Anubis being a conductor of 
deceased souls like the Greek Hermes, the 
Alexandrians very naturally turned the 
compound of Horus and Anubis into a com- 
pound of Hermes and Anubis. They took 
the jackal-head from the god, and gave him 
the head and the caduceus of Hermes, while 
the jackal became merely his attendant 
animal, Thus they had a deity suited to 
take a place in the religion of Sarapis and 
Isis, which was in some quarters a vigorous 
rival of Christianity. 

As to the much discussed subject of the 
origin of Sarapis, Mr. Poole states the facts, 
but does not go far beyond them in the 
direction of theory. The name Sarapis is a 
compound of Osiris and Apis. The statue 
which originally represented the deity was 
apparently of the Greek Hades. The stories 
told us by ancient authors as to the origin 
of the cultus were probably in some cases 
only theories to account for the conjunction 
of these facts. We may choose among them, 
or invent a theory of ourown. But whence- 
soever came the original statue of the deity, 
it has had as great an influence both on 
religion and art as any statue which ever 
existed. The coins (Pl. 28; 872, 1252) 
enable us to restore with certainty its pose 
and general character. 

Mr. Poole says that Greek types at Alex- 
andria were not modified by the representa- 
tions of the rival Egyptian pantheon. 
Whether or not this is strictly the case, at 
all events they are modified by the genius of 
the city. We might look in vain outside 
Alexandria for a grouping of Ares and 
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Athena (No. 418) or for Eirene and Homo- 
noia hand in hand (No. 434), and the in- 
fluence of philosophic thought on art is 
suggested when we find representations of 
beings so abstract as Kpdryois and Snpacia, 
the latter represented as a female figure on 
a galloping horse. The old Egyptian Nilus 
is presented with a new Greek wife in the 
person of Ev@yvia, abundance. Such in- 
stances lead us to suspect that the abundant 
personifications of the Roman Imperial coins, 
Honos, Virtus, Securitas, Felicitas, and the 
rest, are ultimately in their art-forms of 
Alexandrian origin. The embodiment of 
the City of Alexandria in art seems to have 
furnished much employment to the artists 
of that city ; but Greek and Roman ten- 
dencies entirely overpower the Egyptian in 
this case. 

There is a specially interesting class of 
coins which gives us representations of 
the principal buildings of Alexandria ; the 
temples of Sarapis, of Isis and of the 
City, the Pharos, parent of all lighthouses, 
the Hadrianum, and other structures, In 
most cases the architecture is Greek: but 
one of the temples of Isis (Pl. 28 ; 542, 879) 
is built in the Egyptian style. If the plan 
which has recently been mooted of further 
excavations at Alexandria is carried out, the 
value of these numismatic representations 
will be immense. 

Mr. Poole’s volume contains, besides the 
coins of Alexandria, those struck for the 
Egyptian nomes at Alexandria, and bearing 
figures of the special deities of each nome. 
We should have here a subject of no less 
interest than the Alexandrian coinage. 
But unfortunately the series in the British 
Museum is so poor and defective that Mr. 
Poole has entirely omitted it in the plates, 
nor has he seen his way to any detailed dis- 
cussion of it. We must wait for the putting 
together of the material which is dispersed 
through the museums of Europe; or even 
until fresh and clearer coins make their 
appearance. 

Mr. Poole’s volume is a worthy crown to 
the work which he has done on the Greek 
Oriental and Roman coin-catalogues of the 
British Museum. In twenty years con- 
siderably over thirty volumes have appeared 
under his careful editorship, a work of which 
any man might be justly proud, and which 
sets an example which the great continental 
museums are now beginning non passibus 
aequis to follow. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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Chroniques d’ Orient, by SALoMon REINACH. 
Paris. Firmin Didot. 1891. 


Two great difficulties with which the in- 
vestigation of ancient life has to contend 
are: (1) the expensiveness of properly 
illustrated books, and (2) the want of 
knowledge of what is going on, what 
discoveries are being made, and where they 
are described. It has been my duty to 
mention in the Classical Review the series 
of works which M. 8S. Reinach has planned 
to cope with the former difficulty. Now I 
have to mention a republication of his 
Chroniques, which have been appearing 
regularly in the Revue Archéologique during 
the last eight years. A wide circle of 
acquaintances and correspondents in the 
East has given him unequalled advantages 
for drawing up an accurate report of 
discoveries, travels, and publications in the 
department of Greek Antiquities. Practical 
knowledge, gained in travel and excavation 
both in the Aegean lands and in Africa, 
combined with a quite remakable width of 
erudition, have made his reports as distin- 
guished for judiciousness and sobriety as for 
the vast amount of details chronicled in 
them. The Chroniques have gradually 
established themselves as a power in the 
archaeological world, and have gained a 
position that knowledge alone could never 
have gained unless guided by tact and bold- 
ness combined. The history of the con- 
troversy with regard to the well-known 
terra-cotta groups has its centre in the 
Chroniques. At first it was almost Reinach 
contra mundum: many believed in the 
groups, some great museums bought them 
(the British Museum however being too 
wary), those who doubted did so in private. 
If I am wrong in thinking that M. Reinach 
first and for a time alone openly in print 
declared them to be forgeries, I shall be 
glad to be corrected by some better informed 
scholar ; but such I believe to be the case. 
I have heard at least one excellent authority 
scoff at them privately before M. Reinach 
wrote ; but the general current of opinion, 
especially on the continent, was I believe 
setting steadily in their favour. It is 
greatly due to the influence of the 
Chroniques that feeling has definitely 
changed ; some archaeologists who accepted 
the groups have candidly retracted their 
opinion, and very few would now be bold 
enough to profess belief in them. 

Periodical accounts of the advances made 
in exploration and archaeological discovery 
were, as M. Reinach says, unknown when 
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the Chroniques began in June 1883, with the 
honourable exception of slight retrospects 
in two English journals, the Academy and 


Athenaeum. Now they are numerous, and 
are quite the fashion. When once the idea 
is started and has prospered almost every 
journal imitates it, but few persons unite 
so many of the qualities required to produce 
such an account as M. S. Reinach. 

The republication of these scattered 
Chroniques will make them much more 
accessible and much more handy. They 
were scattered over the numbers of the 
Revue Archéologique, and a fact mentioned 
in them was hardly discoverable except by 
accident. They are now collected and 
indexed ; and one can readily find out the 
latest discoveries or theories or books 
relating to almost every city and every 
deme in Greece or Asia Minor. Every 
person who has to write about Greek history 
or antiquities, or to study these subjects in 
a deeper way than students preparing for 
an examination, constantly finds himself 
met by difficulties as to what and where the 
latest information is. His difficulties will 
in almost every case be solved by this © 
book. 

Perhaps a practical example of the use 
to which the Chroniques may be turned 
may be the best way of terminating this 
notice. I shall take it from a work of the 
first importance, one on which the credit of 
English epigraphical studies at the present 
time must mainly rest, the recent volume of 
Inscriptions of the British Museum. The 
opening of the Ephesian inscription, No. 
498, is very unusual in character. Had Mr. 
Hicks been able to consult M. Reinach’s 
index to the Chroniques, while he was edit- 
ing the inscriptions of Ephesus, he would 
certainly have turned up the entry ‘ Ephesus,’ 
and read every passage quoted. He would 
then have found that a similar inscription 
on a stone still lying at Ephesus, to which 
he alludes in his Commentary, is discussed in 
one of the Chroniques ; and it is pointed out 
by an eye-witness that the published texts 
of this inscription are incorrect. The 
inscription originally contained the name 
and titles of Domitian; but the words 
Aopiriave Teppavixe were erased, and @eo 
Oveoracve were substituted in their place. 
In the same place it is also suggested that 
the same thing has taken place in the 
inscription of the British Museum. In fact 
Mr. Murray, whom I have consulted, writes 
that some of the letters of Aoyitavd can 
still be read underneath the substituted 
name on the stone in the Museum. The 


























phenomenon is, so far as 1 know, confined 
absolutely to these two cases, and Professor 
Mommsen can give no other examples, but 
perhaps others may yet be found in similar 
inscriptions ; though unless the stones are 
very carefully examined, the erasure is apt 
to escape notice. 

This curious little detail is one of number- 
less facts which are noticed in this volume, 
and which are to be found nowhere else. 
The elaborate indices make it easy to iind 
anything for which one is searching. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


Agonistische Studien. 1. Der Diskoswurf bei 
den Griechen und seine Kiinstlerischen Motive, by 
Dr. Grore Kietz, Leipzig, 1892. 

Tuis little treatise contains much interesting 
information on the subject of the diskos and the part 
it played in athletic contests, treated with the 
characteristic thoroughness of German scholars. 
The writer has no special theory to prove, but his 
object is to collect the various types of athletes 
with diskoi from existing monuments and to classify 
the same according to the different motives. His 
desire is to subordinate the artistic motives to the 
‘einzelmotive’ or purely athletic interest of each 
particular type; this however seems somewhat in- 
consistent with the title of the work. 

A few introductory remarks treat of the particular 
physical advantages of this form of exercise, which 
combines strength and skill in an unusual degree, 
and brings all the members into a harmonious 
activity. The next chapter deals with the diskos 
itself, its material, form, and construction, In 
Homer the word dfcxos appears to be used synony- 
mously with oddos, Al@os and Aas ; the first-named 
probably was a mass of iron, both that metal and 
stone being used for purposes of diskos-throwing. 
In later times, bronze is almost invariably used. 
Into the question of size and weight the author 
declines to enter, which we think is to be regretted, 
as interesting results might be obtained from a com- 
parison of the various diskoi preserved in our 
museums, as for instance whether a standard weight 
was adhered to as in modern athletic competitions. 

In connection with the diskos the writer treats of 
two interesting questions, viz. the use of the 
kaddédiov and the nature of the BadBis. On the 
evidence of the Scholia to Od. viii. 189, it would 
appear that the diskos (at any rate in Homeric times) 
was hurled by means of a thong («aAddiv) which 
was fastened through a hole in the centre ; hence the 
words used of Odysseus when hurling it, fixe mepsorpé- 
Yas. The same method, according to Prof. Brunn, ob- 
tains in modern times in Italy. It seems however that 
in later times the thong was merely employed as a 
convenient method of carrying the diskos. The 
BadBls, according to Philostratus (Jmagines i. 24), 
was a small mound on which the diskobolos stood to 
hurl the diskos, which was made sloping downwards 
in front, on the right side. There seems to be no 
evidence of it in the existing monuments. 

The main portion of the work deals with the 
actual throwing of the diskos, about which all our 
information is derived from existing monuments. 
The list given is sufficient for the writer’s | pe gp 
but many interesting examples are omitted, as for 
instance the Hyakinthos gem in the British Museum 
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(Cat. 742); also more instances might have been 
given from black-figured vases. 

He distinguishes three schemata: (a) representa- 
tions not yet developed into typical forms; (4) 
typical forms corresponding to the real procedure of 
the palaestra ; (c) types freely or arbitrarily modified. 
The types represented fall into four principal groups, 
each with its different modifications according to the 
schemes given above: (1) the diskobolos stepping 
forward for the throw: of this there are two 
varieties, the first exemplified by the well-known 
archaic sepulchral stele at Athens, the second by the 
statue attributed to Naukydes (not mentioned by 
Dr. Kietz) ; (2) the diskobolos aiming or poising the 
diskos ; (3) the actual moment of the throw: of this 
of course the Diskobolos of Myron is the most typical 
example ; (4) the victorious diskobolos adorned with 
a palm-branch. 

The second variety of type (1) is represented by 
numerous archaic bronzes, with which Dr. Kietz 
would rank the archaic statues known as ‘ Apollo,’ 
as also the earliest erected statues of athletes, men- 
tioned by Pausanias (vi. 18, 5). He considers that 
they represent the same ‘ motive,’ and that it is not 
necessary that they should be characterized by any 
such attribute as a diskos, 

A plate is appended with outline drawings of the 
various types discussed, some taken from vases, 
others from statues, and two from coins. They are 
somewhat carelessly executed, but sufficiently accu- 
rate for the purpose. 

This work is intended to be followed by similar 
monographs on the other contests of the palaestra, 
in which it is to be hoped the standard of accuracy and 
usefulness reached in this work will be maintained. 

H. B. WALreErs. 


GREEK COINS ACQUIRED BY 
MusEuM IN 1891. 

The total number of Greek coins acquired during 
the past year is 369, including an interesting series 
of 206 Parthian coins, An account of the more 
important specimens has just been published by Mr. 
Warwick Wroth in the Numismatic Chronicle (1892, 
Part 1; Plate I.) and among the coins there 
described are the following :—(1) Ten fine specimens 
of gold 100-litra pieces of Syracuse, from the hoard 
recently discovered at Avola in Sicily. (2) A unique 
drachm of Seuthes I., King of the Odrysae, circ. 
B.C. 424, with the inscription EVOA KOMMA 
—i.c. ‘the coin struck by Seuthes’. (3) A series of the 
coins of Mende in Macedonia-—probably from recent 
finds—with Dionysiac types. (4) A silver stater 
bearing the name of the Acarnanians, and the 
symbol of an elephant, a device supposed by Mr. 
Wroth to allude to Antiochus III. who gained the 
partial support of the Acarnanians on his visit to 
Greece in B.c. 192-1. (5) A silver coin of Epidaurus, 
probably issued about the middle of the 4th century 
B.c. bearing a seated figure of Asklepios and a 
bearded head of this divinity. Both types doubtless 
reproduce the statue of Asklepios made for Epidaurus 
by the sculptor Thrasymedes, circ. B.c. 850. (6) A 
bronze coin of Attuda in Phrygia with Asklepian 
types that are interesting in connexion with the 
medical school established in the temple of Mén 
Karou, a few miles from Attuda. (7) An imperial 
coin of Selge in Pisidia, having on the reverse what 
appears to be a conventionalized representation of 
the styrax, a plant which grew plentifully in the 
neighbourhood of Selge and which was probably 
sacred to Herakles. (8) Four remarkable coins of 
Cyrene, one of them bearing the gorgoneion—a type 
new in the coinage of this city. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Colchester.—The western portion of a wall has been 
discovered composed of septaria and Roman tiles, of 
which the eastern extremity is in a private garden, a 
lofty earthwork concealing the intervening portion. A 
cross wall has also been brought to light. Wherever 
the soil has been disturbed, it has yielded quantities 
of Roman mortar in lumps, and fragments of roofing 
tiles. Several skeletons were also found, lying east 
and west, their skulls protected by Roman tiles ; 
these are attributed to the Anglo-Saxon period. The 
most curious discovery was that of an underground 
passage of good construction, arched with tiles.’ 

Hardknott, Cumberland. — Excavations recently 
made here have revealed the principal features of a 
Roman camp, and brought to light numerous Roman 
relics, The camp covered between three and four acres. 
The south-western gate was probably double, covered 
by a natural mound of rock. The north-west gate was 
single, with an opening of 10 ft., and was probably 
little used except for relief of sentries or carrying 
out camp refuse, as it opened on a precipitous cliff. 
The north tower stood on a rocky eminence, the 
highest point of the camp, and consisted of a base- 
ment of stone, probably used as a store-house, with 
an upper portion of wood, The north-east gate was 
double, with an opening of 19 ft. 7 in. Within the 
camp were the forum, an eastern group of buildings 
forming the barracks, and a western group, probably 
stables. No praetorium has been discovered, and 
probably no one above the rank of a centurion was 
in command, judging by the poverty of the relics 
brought to light. A large area of the camp appears 
to have been occupied by wooden huts to shelter 
troops marching through the country. The remains 
discovered consist of pottery, glass, lead, iron, bronze, 
flint, etc., mostly in fragments. Outside the camp 
a circular building was excavated, 15 ft. in dia- 
meter, about 4 ft. of it still standing ; it appears to 
have been a temple. Close to it were found remains 
of a three-roomed house with a bath and elaborate 
system of hypocausts, which appears to have been a 
caupona ; behind it a reservoir had been formed by 
damming up the stream.? 


GREECE. 


Athens.—The excavations on the Sacred Way have 
been continued, especially on the site of the temple 
of Aphrodite, nearly the whole of which was laid 
bare. Numerous ava@qyatra to Aphrodite have been 
found, some with votive inscriptions, also inscribed 
pedestals. Opposite the temple, on the other side of 
the Sacred Way, a building of polygonal masonry was 
brought to light, the use of which is unknown, but 
it was in ruins in the time of Pausanias, and be- 
tween this and the road was a headless term of 


Z 
Hermes, inscribed EZA3TE, in letters of Roman date. 


fed 
The distance would be reckoned from the Dipylon 
gate. In the temple of Aphrodite several interest- 
ing inscriptions were found (see C.J. A. iii. 625, 745, 
1023), and also some épo:, one inscribed Spos xw] 
plo[v | xa]) oixias we | 2] payévwr é[) Adoer éparic | 
Tais Tots we | Ta SiAwvos | XX. A marble tablet with 
pediment ‘has been recently placed in the Movoeiov 
*Emvypagixdy, bearing the following interesting 
inscription : 
1 Athenacum, 17 September. 
* Times, 22 September, 
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KadAlas SxauBwvlins |*"Hptas *AOnvataror Sica | 
octvnv 5€ mdpedpov, | KadAla, éxthow BSaipov | a] 
ceuvordrny: | €& ayalOav ayabds mpoy | dvwy yeyoves 
d]vepdvOns...é]o[6]Ao... 

The writing is that of the fourth century B.c. 
Shortly before this time there were two eponymous 
archons named Kallias, in 412—-11 and 406—5. The 
former is probably the subject of the inscription, 
he being archon at the time when the oligarchy 
was set up (’A@. mod. 82); the other Kallias bore 
the surname ’AyyeA7Gev ("AO oA. 34). 

Acquisitions of the National Museum in Jan. and 
Feb. 1892: a series of vases and fragments from the 
road petween Athens and the Peiraeus, including four 
fine Dipylon vases, several white lekythi, and less 
important examples of all dates. From the Peiraeus 
railway excavations : (1) a sepulchral stelé with pedi- 
ment, with the figure of a woman in relief, holdinga 
phiale in one hand and a bird in the other; Hellen- 
istic style ; (2) the trunk of a statuette of Eros with 
quiver on back. From various parts of Athens: 
fragments of sculpture, including a fourth-century 
stelé in the form of a naos, in which is represented a 
woman seated, and a bearded man before her ; be- 
tween them, the upper part of a draped female 
figure, and behind the first figure a child apparently 
grieving. 

Acquisitions in March: (1) a metope with tri- 
glyphs found in the new Agora, with sculpture 
representing a seated woman in an attitude of mourn- 
ing, and a similar one facing her; between them a 
third woman standing; (2) a votive relief from Kary- 
stos, representing a young man with petasos and 
spear, holding the reins of a horse (cf. Ath, Mitthetl. 
ili, p. 287); above it is inscribed: ... AKE.AZ 
TQ[I...; (3) a sepulchral hydria with figures of two 
women, inscribed EYKOAINH XAPI(T)QNO3. 

Acquisitions in April—May: (1) a relief of 
Herakles dvamavéuevos, of Roman date; (2) frag- 
ments of terra-cotta statuettes from Asia Minor ; (3) 
inscriptions from Kephissia, including a headless 
Herm (C.J. A. iii. 810), a sepulchral tablet 
with dedication ; (4) a series of inscriptions, mostly 
from the Peiraeus railway excavations.* 

Peiraeus.—At the terminus of the Athens railway 
was found a sepulchral stelé with the figure of a man 
standing, offering a bird to a child, inscribed Airé- 
gopos AvroBovAov SvAanfrros. Two other stelae with 
inscriptions were also found.* 

Keratia, <Attica.—Various antiquities have been 
found here, including a fragment of relief with 
heads of five suppliants to a god, a marble lekythos 
with relief of four figures of fine style, another with 
names inscribed, and other marble fragments ; 
several inscribed stelae, one of Macedonian times 
inscribed Aloxpwy Kepadyéev, and others with longer 
incriptions. 

Argos.—The most important finds in the excava- 
tions of the American School were portions of the 
sculptures of the Heraion, which, according to Pau- 
sanias (ii, 17. 8), represented the birth of Zeus, the 
battle of the Gods and giants, and scenes from the 
Trojan war. Among these finds were the trunk of a 
nude warrior, on whose breast was placed a woman’s 
hand, two heads of Persians or Amazons, and a very 
fine head of Hera (see ante, p. 280).% 

Sparta. —The same School has carried on excava- 
tions here, but with no great results. A large trench 
was opened in the theatre, which revealed remains of 
the xotAov and the wall of the cxnvh. The plan of the 
round building mentioned by Pausanias was also 
discovered, together with part of the pedestal of one 





3 AeAriov apxaodr. Jan.—May 1892, 
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of the two statues mentioned by him (Zeus and 
Aphrodite). The building was apparently used for 
holding meetings.? 

Stratos, Acarnania.—The French school has ex- 
cavated the archaic temple of which the existence 
was known: also a large colonnade, probably part of 
the Agora. The temple is Doric and peripteral, the 
plan resembling that of the ‘ Theseion’; its dimen- 
sions are 34 x 18-20 metres. The stylobate and lower 


1 Aearlov &pxaiod. Jan.—May 1892. 
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drums of the columns are preserved, and on the east 
side was a large altar, by which were found fragments 
of terra-cotta statuettes. Fragments of inscriptions 
were also found, mostly decrees ; also an inscribed 
stone with names of persons and numbers attached, 
which appears to have been a list of those who paid 
tribute.! 
H. B. WALrers. 


1 AeAtiov apxaworA. Jan.—May 1892. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Numismatic Chronicle, 1892. Part I. 

Warwick Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1891.’—H. Montagu. ‘On some 
unpublished and rare Greek coins in my collection.’ 
Rare coins in splendid condition. We are glad to 
find that Mr. Montagu has now joined the small band 
of English numismatists who collect Greek coins. 


Revue Numismatique. Deuxitme trimestre, 
1892. 

E. Babelon. ‘Monnaies grecques récemment 
acquises par le Cabinet des Médailles.’ Among the 
coins described is a bronze piece of Hyilarima in Caria 
aud an unpublished piece (Geta) of Siocharax or 
Hiero-charax in Phrygia—A. Heiss. ‘Coup d’ cil 
sur l’étaé actuel de la numismatique de |’ Espagne 
antique.’ A review of two treatises by M. Campaner. 
—E. Babelon. ‘Les monnaies araméennes de la 
Cappadoce, Datames, Abrocomas, Ariarathes.’ 


Hermathena, No. xviii. 1892. 

R. Y. Tyrrell, a laudatory notice of Farnell’s 
Greek Lyric Poetry.—J. H. Bernard reviews the 
Oxford edition of the Vulgate of St. Mark.—J. B. 
Bury reviews Freeman’s History of Sicily vols. i. 
iii—J. Quarry, Notes chiefly critical on the Clemen- 
tine Homilies. —A.P., note on the Andria iii, 5. 7.— 
G. Salmon, proves conclusively that the commentary 
of Hippolytus on Daniel was not finished before 235 
A.D.—A. Palmer, Miscellanea Critica, discussing 
Arist. Ach. 13, Plaut, Curc. 190, Lucr. ii. 954, iv. 
75, Ov. Am. ii. 7. 25, A. A. iii. 453, 741, Rem. Am. 
45, 699, Pers. i. 8, iv. 25, v. 73, 176, Mart. i. 78. 2, 
iv. 54. 5.—T. K. Abbott on the Colophon of the 
Book of Duron, the Codex Montfortianus, and a 
volume of Waldensian Tracts.—Spooner’s edition of 
the Histories of Tacitus is highly praised by L. C. 
Purser ; as also are Clark’s Anecdota Oxoniensia and 
Peterson’s Quintilian by anonymous reviewers.—The 
other articles of interest are notices by W. J. M. 
Starkie of Bywater’s Ethics and Furneaux’s Tacitus, 
both highly praised ; and A. Palmer’s notes on 
Herondas, in which he collects together all his 
emendations on the text, partly by way of protest 
against Biicheler’s appropriation of the readings of 
others without individual acknowledgment. 


American Journal of Philology. Whole No. 
49, April, 1892. 

The Aryan Future, by E. W. Hopkins. This long 
paper is divided as follows. I. The Participle in the 
Rig-Veda, II. Participial and Verbal sy-Futures in 
the Rig-Veda, III. The Indo-Iranic Future, IV. The 
Sigmatic Future, V. The Primitive Future. The 
conclusion is that ‘the pres. indic. modified by 
alteration of stem (subjunctive) was used to connote 





the idea of futurity. From pre-historic times, a 
desiderative s, when united with the present stem... 
imparted to that stem...the force of volition, a force 
that soon affected unsigmatic forms as well, so that 
the whole tense or mood varied between will and 
shall, and thus produced the fluctuation of meaning 
seen in the subjunctive.’ Prometheus and the 
Caucasus, by F. D. Allen. Maintains that Caucasus 
was not the scene of the Prom. Vinct. (which is 
generally admitted), or of the Prom. Solutus either. 
Mode and Tense in the Subjunctive ‘ Comparative 
Clause’ in Latin, by W. G. Hale. ‘I think it prob- 
able that we ought to regard the original Latin 
comparative clause, not as a future condition, nor as 
a condition contrary to fact, but as a postulate of the 
imagination not fixed anywhere in time.’ Sx nv Aw 
ZKnvEw, SxknvOw, by M. H. Morgan. All the 
forms of these verbs are collected, each assigned to 
its proper present, and the meaning discussed. 
A. M. Cook gives some notes on Thue. iv., proposing 
emendations in 4, 1: 32, 3: 36, 3: and 40, 2. 
M. L. Earle emends Eur. I1.T. 1851-3. Among the 
books reviewed are Historische Grammatik der 
Hellenischen Sprache, by H. C. Muller, Leiden 1891, 
by F. G. Allinson. Too much of ‘a special plea for 
substituting modern Greek, and the modern pronun- 
ciation with it, for the ancient Greck in elementary 
instruction. Das lateinische participium futurt 
passirvi in seiner Bedeutung und syntaktischen Verwen- 
dung, by J. Weisweiler, Paderborn 1890, by S. B. 
Platner. An attempt to prove that the verbal adj. 
in -ndus is a fut. pass. partcp. Also R. Ellis’ 
Noctes Manilianae is well spoken of by M. Warren. 
The editor reprints from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Circulars for June 1892 his answer to Professor 
Clapp on the meaning of ei with fut. indic. 


Whole No. 50. July, 1892. 


The Ocdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, by A. E. 
Housman. A number of passages discussed and 
emendations proposed, chiefly with reference to Prof. 
Jebb’s edition. Verbals in -ros in Sophocles, by 
C. E. Bishop. These are divided according as they 
refer to past, present, or future time and it is shown 
that the voice and mood of the verb are also reflected 
in the verbal. On the authenticity of the Comment- 
ariolum Petitionis of Quintus Cicero, by G. L. 
Hendrickson. The conclusion is that ‘it is the work 
of some first century rhetorician or rhetorical student 
who, perhaps in imitation of similar works, wrote the 
Com. in the name of Quintus Cicero.’ Pollice verso 
by Edwin Post. Maintains that pollicem vertere, the 
signal for death, was turning the thumb downward, 
while pollicem premere, the signal for the missio, was 
hiding the thumb in the rest of the hand. E. W. 
Fay contributes etymological notes on vivo, vizxi, 
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victus and milia, xtAia, sa-hdsram, and semasiological 
on mé(w, pidayate, ‘sit on.’ Among the reviews 
are: Lateinische Volksetymologie und Verwandtes, by 
Otto Keller, Leipzig 1891, by W. Muss-Arnolt. ‘A 
loose collection of material rather than an exposition 
of the principles on which popular etymology is 
based.’ Kleine Schriften von H. L. Ahrens, vol. i., 
Zur Sprachwissenschaft, edited by C. Haberlin with 
a preface by O. Crusius, Hannover 1891, by H. W. 
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Smyth. Livy Books i. and ii., with introduction 
and notes, by J. B. Greenough, Boston and London 
1891, by C. E. Bennett. Matters of language are 
more emphasized vhau history and antiquities. Ina 
brief mention of Mr. E. C. Marchant’s edition of 
Thuc. ii, the editor recurs to Dr. Rutherford’s 
critical methods to whom the little work is ‘omin- 
ously dedicated.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Bendall (H.) and Lawrence (C.E.) Graduated Pes- 
sages from Greek and Latin Authors for first sight 


translation. Part iii. Moderately difficult. 
Part iv. Difficult. Crown 8vo. Cambridge 
Press, 2s. each. 


Byzantine Empire (The) by C. W. C. Oman, 
illustrated crown 8vo. (Story of the Nations.) 
T. Fisher Unwin. _ 5s. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico. Book i. containing brief 
Notes, &c. by J. Brown. 12mo. Blackie. 1s. 
Caesar. Gallic War. Bookiv. Maps and Vocabulary, 
Notes and Exercises for translation, edited by 
M. J. F. Brackenbury. 18mo. Percival. 1s. 6d. 


nett. 

Carey (W. 8.) A selection of Latin Verse for use in 
lower forms. 12mo. Percival. 2s. 

Cicero. Pro Milone, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes by A. B. Poynton. 12mo. Pp. 122. Frowde. 
2s. 6d. 

Constantinides (M.) Neohellenica: an Introduction 
to Modern Greek, in the form of Dialogue, con- 
taining Specimens of the Language from the Third 
Century B.c.to the Present Day, to which is added 
an Appendix, giving examples of the Cypriot 
Dialect. Translated into English in collaboration 
with Major-General H. T. Rogers. Post 8vo. 
Pp. 466. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Edgar, John. Latin Unseens. Hints on translation 
into English, with papers set in the Medical 
Preliminary, University Entrance and Bursary 
Examinations and for the various grades of the 
learning Certificate ; and additional selected pas- 
sages for the higher classes in secondary schools. 
Pp. 118. Post 8vo. Thin. 

Eutropius. Books i. and ii, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Exercises by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. 
18mo. Pp. 108. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Freeman (E. A.) Sicily. Phoenician, Greek, and 
Roman. Post 8vo. Pp. 392. (Story of the 
Nations.) Unwin. 5s. 

Higher Greck Reader. Containing 132 graduated 
extracts from the classical authors. Post 8yo. 
Pp. 144. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Homer: Odyssey. Books vi. and vii. with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and table of Homeric forms, by W. 
W. Merry. 12mo. Pp. 64. Frowde. Is. 6d. 

Horace. Odes. Book i. edited with Notes for use in 
forms below the sixth, by E. C. Wickham. 12mo. 

Pp. 110. Frowde. 2s. 


Leaf, W. A companion to the Iliad, for English 


Readers. Crown 8vo. Pp. 402. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

Livy. Book y. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. 
Alford. Elementary Classics. Macmillan & Co. 
ls. 6d. 

Livy. Book v. With Notes by J. Prendeville, 


reedited and partly rewritten with a Revised Text 


by J. H. Freese. 18mo. Pp. 176. Bell & Sons. 
ls. 6d. 
Livy. Book vi. With Introduction and Notes, by 


H. M. Stephenson. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 

Pantin (W. E. P.) Key to a first Latin Verse Book. 
12mo. Macmillan, 4s. nett. 

Raleigh (Katherine A.) The Gods of Olympos, or 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans, translated 
and edited from the seventieth edition of A. H. 
Petiscus. With a Preface by Jane E. Harrison. 
Illustrated demy 8vo. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Soanenschein (E. A.) A Greek Grammar for Schools, 
based on the principals and requirements of the 
Grammatical Society. Part 1. Accidence. Pp. 150. 
(Parallel Grammar Series.) Sonnenschein. 2s. 

Strachan (J.) and Wilkins (A. 8.) Analecta Graeca. 
— for translation. Crown 8vo. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. ’ 

Strachan (J.) and Wilkins (A. 8.) Analecta Latina. 
— for translation. Crown 8vo. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 

Tacitus. History. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction and Notes, critical and explanatory, 
by Albert William Quill. 2vols. Vol.i. 8vo. Pp. 
240. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Texts and Studies. Contributions to Biblical and 
Patristic literature, edited by J. A. Robinson. 
Vol. 2. No. 2. The Testament of Abraham. 8vo. 
Sewed. Cambridge Warehouse. 5s. nett. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Book vii. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes &c. by A. H. Allcroftand T. M. Neatby. 
Post 8vo. Pp. 96. Clive. 1s, 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Books iii. and iv. Introduc- 
tion by J, Marshal]. 12mo. Frowde. 33. 

— Book iv. only, 12mo. Frowde. 2s. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book v. Edited for the use 
of Schools, with Notes, Introductions, Vocabulary, 
Illustrations and Maps, by Rev. G. H. Nall. 
Elementary Classics. Macmillan & Co. 1s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


Pp. xiv, 132, 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Bénard (Ch.)  Platon, sa philosophie, préeédé @un 
apercu de sa vie et de ses écrits. 8vo. Paris, Alcan. 
10 fres. 

Blass (¥.) Die Entdeckungen auf dem Gebiete der 
klassischen Philologie im Jahre 1891. 8vo. 20 pp. 
Kiel. 

Boguth(W.) M. Valerius Laevinus. (Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des zweiten punischen Krieges.) 
Progr. 24 pp. 8vo. Krems. 

Bucherer (F.) Kritische Beitriige zu Damascius Leben 
des Isidorus. Progr. Wertheim. 22 pp. 4to. 
Biirchner (L.) Das Ionische Samos. I,1. Progr. 

8vo. 48pp. Map. Amberg. 

Cicero. Les Catilinaires. Expliquées littéralement, 
traduites en frangais et annotées par Thibault. 
16mo. 256 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 2 fres. 

Cristofolint (C.) Appunti critici al testo delle 
‘Trachinie.’ Progr. 8vo. 60 pp.  ‘Triest. 

Dittenberger (W.) Commentatio de Herodis Attici 
monumentis Olympicis. Progr. 18 pp.  4to. 
Halle. 

Dronkers (A. J.) De comparationibus et metaphoris 
apud Plutarchum. Dissertatio. 8vo. viii, 154 pp. 
Utrecht. 

Ehrengruber (S.) De carmine panegyrico Messalae 
Pseudo-Tibulliano. Progr. 8vo. 75 pp. Krems- 
miinster. 

Elter (A.) Euagrii Pontici sententiae cum corollario 
in Epicteti et Moschionis sententias editae. Progr. 
4to. 16 pp. Bonn. 

Ephemeris epigraphica, corporis inscriptionum latin- 
arum supplementum, edita jussu instituti archae- 
ologici romani cura T. Mommsen. Ross und 
Hirschfeld. Vol. viii. fase. 2. 8vo, 225-350 pp. 
plates. Berlin, G. Reimer. 6 Mk. 

Euripides, Iphigénie & Aulis. Expliquée littérale- 
ment, traduite en francais et annotée par Fix et 
Le Bas. 16mo. 207 pp. Paris, Hachette. 3 
fres. 

Foerster (R.) Choriciana Miltiadis oratio primum 
edita. Progr. 4to. 17pp. Breslau. 

Gemoll (W.) Die Realien bei Horaz. Heft 2. 
Kosmologie. Die Mineralien. Der Krieg, Speisen 
und Getrinke, Mahlzeiten. 8vo. 107 pp. Berlin, 
Gaertner. 2 Mk. 40, 

Grau (R.) De Ovidii metamorphoseon Codice 
Amploniano priore. Dissertatio. 8vo. 92 pp. 
Halle, Peter. 2 Mk. 

Gréger (A.) Ueber den Begriff und das Wesen der 
Lust bei Plato. Progr. 8vo. 28 pp.  Weiss- 
kirchen. 

Grupe (E.) Zur Sprache des Apollinaris Sidonius. 
Progr. 4to. 15 pp. Zabern. 

Haan (¥. de) Annotationes ad Demosthenis quae 
fertur orationem Lacriteam. Dissertatio. 8vo. 
88 pp. Utrecht. 

Hagfors (E.) De praepositionum in Aristotelis 
Politicis et in Atheniensium politia usu. Dis- 
sertatio. 8vo. vi, 131 pp. Helsingfors. 

Hanna (F.) Specimen lexici Persiani, Progr. 8vo. 


ll pp. Wien. 
Heidrich (G.) Der Stil des Varro. Progr. 8vo. 
82 pp. Melk. 


Heinrich (A.) Die Chronik des Johannes Sikeliota 
der Wiener Hofbibliothek. Progr. 8vo, 15 pp. 
Graz. 

Helm (R.) De P. Papinii Statii Thebaide. Particula 
prior. Dissertatio. 31 pp. 8vo. Berlin. 

Hemstege (J. H. T.) Analecta Antiphontea. Dis- 
sertatio. 8vo. 120 pp. Leiden. 


Hermann (K. F.) Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Antiquititen neu herausgegeben von Bliimner und 
Dittenberger. Band I. Abtheilung 2. 8vo. 
Freiburg, Mohr. 10 Mk. [Contents i, 2. Lehrbuch 
der griechischen Staatsalterthiimer. 6te Autlage. 
Nach der 5ten von Bihr und Stark besorgten Auflage 
umgearbeitet von V. Thiimser. Abtheilung I. 
[Athen] vii, 273-801 pp.] 

Hintner (F.) Der Pflichtenstreit der Agamemnons- 
kinder in Sophocles’ Electra und seine Lésung. 
(Schluss.) Progr. 18 pp. 8vo. Laibach. 
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